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“It is reassuring to note that THE REED OF GOD is tied for first 
place in the most recent America Book Log. Slight though it is, 
this little volume is the major spiritual book of the year.” 

—America 


The critics are excited 
by THE REED OF GOD 


A book on Our Lady 
by CARYLL HOUSELANDER 


Author of This War Is the Passion 


We suggest that you read carefully the 
selections quoted below from some scores 
of reviews and ask yourselves if you can 
remember so much excitement about a 


Catholic book: 


“Like its predecessor, this book succeeds in 
making vivid the realness of the Christ-life 
in the ordinary workaday existence. The 
whole book is one enchanting prose poem.” 
—Orate Fratres 


“Like great poetry, her book is essentially 
homely, meaning that it deals with com- 
mon things, lays bare the loveliness and the 
secret wonder of the commonplace. .. . 
There is no sentimentality here, no reduc- 
tion of the exquisite, swordlike clarity of 
the Gospel to grubby bathos. The book is 
slight and spare; it is all muscle.”—Catholic 
Transcript 


“Even more than This War is the Passion, 
The Reed of God seems written in heart’s 
blood. Her little book is closely akin to the 
simple dignity of the Gospels. The Reed of 
God is destined for immortality among 
spiritual writings. . . . The breathtaking 
beauty of her thinking and writing make 
it doubly notable.”—Rochester Catholic 
Courier 

“Philosopher, theologian, poet, mystic and 
common man will find delight in almost 
every page.”—Catholic World 


“Read it and see if you don’t find yourself 
singing the Magnificat when you have fin- 
ished and for days after.”—The Living 
Church 


177 pages, $2.00, at your local bookseller or 
from publisher. 





























COMMENT ON THE WEEK 


Five Years After. Five years ago the wave of war, which 
had towered and trembled over Europe for months, broke 
and swept in blood across the world. For some twelve 
months we talked about the “phony war”—phony, that is 
to say, for the politicians and_journalists, but not so phony 
for the people of Poland; not so phony for the sailors man- 
ning the battleships and cruisers and destroyers; not so phony 
for the merchant seamen struggling in the deadly cold of 
Atlantic waves. Came the summer of 1940, when the Allied 
line bent and sagged and broke in the hopeless attempt to 
dam the Nazi flood moving relentlessly westward. Came the 
blitz and the bombs on England; came the tug-of-war in 
Africa when Britain’s life-line was perilously near to break- 
ing. Came Pearl Harbor, putting stern closure to the long 
American debate. The tide has turned now and is running 
high in our favor. Americans, British and French are rac- 
ing into Paris; Russia is breaching Germany’s eastern wall; 
up through Italy and France come the Allied troops. Five 
years of unutterable suffering, of indescribable confusion, 
of migrations to slavery in foreign lands, of scattering of 
families, of the banking up of a great and fierce fire of 
hatred: that is the war in Europe. The Allied armies are 
saving Europe’s body; but Europe, under God, must save 
its soul, 


Cardinal Maglione. It was no great surprise when on 
March 11, 1939, the newly elected Pontiff, Pius XII, ap- 
pointed Luigi Cardinal Maglione as his successor in the 
office of Papal Secretary of State. The two prelates had 
long been closely associated; their friendship was old and 
tried. But the choice of Cardinal Maglione was, none the 
less, highly significant. For it meant that the principles and 
policies which the new Pope would adopt in dealing with 
the already critical European situation would not be molded 
to fit Axis models. Cardinal Maglione’s record was long 
and clear as a friend of democracy, in the truest and most 
Christian sense. As Nuncio to Paris in earlier years, he had 
been singled out for no small degree of abuse, at the time 
of Pope Pius XI’s condemnation of the Action Francaise. 
He believed fervently and practically in the Papal policy 
of “presence” to the issues first of the war and later of the 
future peace. The Most Rev. Archbishop Cicognani, Apos- 
tolic Delegate to the United States, recalled, at the news 
of Cardinal Maglione’s death on August 22, “the selfless- 
ness of his devotion to the Church and the untiring charac- 
ter of his efforts to mitigate the difficulties of war and to 
hasten the advent of a just and lasting peace.” In human 
estimation, the loss of Cardinal Maglione at a moment like 
the present is indeed a bitter loss to the Church, and to 
the Pope in his intense solicitude for the issues now com- 
ing to a head. But God has His own ways with His ser- 
vants and their work on earth. As we remember Cardinal 
Maglione’s soul, we can hope that his intercession may secure 
the fulfilment of that peace for which he labored during 
his difficult term of office. 


Folly in the House. Workers are human beings, too. Many 
of them have family responsibilities and, like all family 
men, they want to provide food and clothing and a place 
to live for their wives and children. They are every bit as 
patriotic as the boss but, like the boss, they have to be hard- 
headed about their flag-waving. With the prospect of vic- 
tory over Germany growing brighter all the time, they must 


begin to think about “positioning themselves,” as the busi- 
nessmen say, for the postwar era. And so they have started 
looking around for jobs which won’t end with the close of 
the war. This is not a very patriotic thing to do, but 
workers figure that they have to live in peace as well as in 
war. They would much rather stay on their war jobs and 
produce to the hilt. They would stay on them if their boss, 
the United States Government, would meet them half way. 
Suppose Congress would say to them: “Men, we understand 
your anxiety, and we share it. But we need you badly right 
where you are. If you stick to your war jobs, we shall take 
decent care of you when those jobs evaporate. We'll give 
you adequate unemployment benefits while you’re looking 
for new work. We'll enable you to re-train yourselves for 
other jobs. We'll help to move you and your families wher- 
ever such moving is necessary. You stick by us and we'll 
stick by you.” If Congress said that, do you think the 
workers would consider abandoning the war effort? Of 
course not. But Congress hasn’t said that. When the Senate 
passed the George Bill, it said in substance: “Shift for your- 
selves, boys.”” And now the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee has exceeded the stinginess of the Senate. On August 
22, it eliminated from the admittedly conservative George 
Bill all provisions for re-training and travel. As far as the 
workers are concerned, what is left is not worth the paper 
it is written on. Even if the manpower situation is only half 
as serious as the Army says it is, the House action is un- 
comprehending to the point of folly. 


Poland and Russia. Will Poland find an honorable way 
out of the present impasse with Soviet Russia? This is what 
all friends of international order and justice pray for. Ful- 
filment of such a prayer will depend in no small measure 
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upon the proposals for a reconstituted Polish government 
which Premier Stanislaw Mikolajczyk of Poland is expected 
to present shortly to Premier Stalin of the USSR. To some 
extent, grounds for such a hope have already been built up, 
outside of Russia. A building stone in such a structure is 
the courage of Premier Mikolajczyk himself, who pierced 
through every conceivable obstacle by making his personal 
visit to Moscow. He did this in the face of a fait accompli 
with which the Soviet Government was confronting him 
by its creation of the Soviet-sponsored Polish regime. The 
Premier’s firm refusal to tolerate intransigence on the part 
of his own countrymen is another such building-stone. The 
strongly democratic plan for Poland’s social and political 
reconstruction issued in Warsaw on August 20 by the Coun- 
cil of National Unity, Poland’s Underground Parliament, 
is still another pledge of Poland’s future diplomatic success. 
Last, but not least, the Holy Father helped to point the 
way out of the morass by his strong and yet conciliatory 
words, spoken to the Polish soldiers in Rome on July 28. 
“Whoever retains a spark of truly human Christian senti- 
ment in his heart,” said the Pope, will seek Poland’s restora- 
tion to full nationhood. But at the same time he warned 
against a spirit of vengeance, and urged collaboration with 
all men of good will. Premier Mikolajczyk’s hands are not 
empty. If his “opposite number” shows even a spark of 
good will, he may yet save his country from immediate 
extinction as a free and independent, an honorable and a 
Catholic nation. 


Work and Worship. Do you remember what fools we 
made of ourselves that other time back in 1918? Or per- 
haps you prefer to forget, the memory being too hideous 
and painful. If so, we cannot find it in our editorial hearts 
to blame you. Folly may be funny in a perverted sort of 
way, but it is never real fun. In retrospect, on the morning 
after, it is enough to sour the cream. We applaud, accord- 
ingly, the resolution adopted by the Cleveland Federation 
of Labor to assure a holy and fitting reaction to the news 
of Germany’s defeat. We cannot quote the whole statement 
here, but the following two paragraphs convey the idea: 
We, officers and members of American Federation of 
Labor Unions affiliated with the Cleveland Federation 
of Labor, hereby pledge our every effort to maintain 
full production among our membership the day that 
Germany flies the white flag of unconditional sur- 
render... 

We further request all affiliates to use every influence 
to prevent mass demonstration on the streets of this 
city and urge instead that prayers of thanksgiving be 
offered in each and every plant employing members of 
our unions. 

As the resolution explains, the defeat of Nazism will mark 
but “the half-way point” in this global war. There must be 
no let-down when Hitler capitulates, no walking off the 
job, as happened in 1918, without bothering even to shut 
down the machinery. That orgy of irresponsibility cost 
thousands of dollars in damaged equipment and took a 
heavy toll of human life. The Cleveland Federation of 
Labor has hit upon a meritorious scheme, and its slogan— 
“Work and Worship”—we commend to all the workers in 


the land. 


Tip or Tipple. Years ago, in any large city, it was a com- 
mon thing to see “moving men,” their moving chore done, 
sitting at the curbside and refreshing themselves out of an 
old-fashioned beer can. (The banishing of the beer can, by 
the way, seems at this date to be the only lasting achieve- 
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ment of Prohibition.) That can of beer was their traditional 
tip. Pourbotre the French call a tip, as though the tipper 
were to say to the tippee: “Here, have a drink on me.” In 
that sense, a tip was an honorable thing, something very social 
and comradely. It made the worker and the man who en- 
gaged his services social equals. Just when tipping de- 
generated into a substitute for a living wage, only economic 
historians could tell us. Today, however, whenever the argu- 
ment on tipping pops up its perennial head, the economic 
argument seems to be its foremost justification. Otherwise, 
ask the apologists for tipping, how would waiters, waitresses 
and others be able to live? Really, there seems to be some- 
thing degrading in this, something derogatory to human 
nature. These people perform an honest, valuable service. 
Why should they have to depend on “charity” for their 
living? If we must have tipping (and in some ways tip- 
ping is a very human thing) let the tip be a pourboire, not 
a substitute for a salary. 


A Great Cellist Passes. The man who gives his life and 
his talents to the higher mysteries of ‘cello playing must 
learn with them some of the mysteries of humility. For 
most of his playing is in the company of the viola and the 
violin. He can never afford to be a complete individualist. 
There are no empyrean regions where the ’cellist can romp 
at will, and thumb his nose at all the other instruments in 
the orchestra. If he does romp a little, it is but a brief 
affair, and he must speedily return to the melodic and har- 
monic harness. Woe to him if his rhythmic sense suffer the 
slightest flaw! He is bound to a pulsing unity from which 
no marvels of tone or technique can ever dispense him. Yet 
the ‘cellist can nurture one secret pride. Of all the instru- 
ments in or out of the orchestra, his comes closest to the 
human voice. The violincello does not merely play; it sings. 
Indeed, we know cases where young amateur cellists were 
rudely rapped on the crown by other juvenile conductors 
because they yielded to the impulse to sing along with their 
‘cello. The ’cello’s voice is human. It sings as you and I 
would so dearly love to sing: bearing a great burden of 
melody, always triumphing over the rivalry of the a¢com- 
paniment, pursuing the song to its soul-satisfyimg end. At 
the age of seventy-nine, on August 12, Leo Schultz, one of 
the greatest of contemporary ’cellists, died at his home in 
California. All of us are fortunate who heard Mr. Schultz’ 
‘cello sing during his long years of the concert in Germany 
and the United States with the greatest symphony orches- 
tras and as a soloist. Always the Schultz ’cello sang. It 
carried you along on its indescribably colorful and profound 
stream. May the good Lord grant that its melody will come 
back to us in the great concert of Heaven. 
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THE NATION AT WAR 


SINCE last week’s report events have moved fast in the 
French theatre of war. In the north the battle has moved 
eastward and is approaching the Seine River. It is probable 
that the German Seventh Army, which is in retreat, will 
make a temporary stand along this river, between Le Havre 
and Paris. 

The next German main line of resistance cannot be fore- 
told. The Seine River would have been a good one. At this 
time it seems that the Germans have not enough men to 
hold it. The ultimate line will be somewhere between the 
North Sea and the Swiss frontier. 

In spite of all efforts to encircle and capture a consider- 
able part of the German army in the Falaise-Argentan area, 
this was only partially accomplished. At one time it was 
hoped that as many as 150,000 Germans would be captured. 
It now seems that the number will not exceed 40,000. 
Nevertheless this is a brilliant victory, and materially dimin- 
ishes the German forces. The main German army is retiring 
in apparent good order and is presenting determined resis- 
tance. 

In southern France, there has been only minor resistance 
to the Allies. The latter have reached Toulon and are close 
to Marseille. The French people are rising in revolt in rear 
of the Germans. The liberation of all of France, except a 
small section in the northeast, is likely to soon be an ac- 
complished fact. 

It will be remembered that the new German chief of staff 
took office immediately after the alleged attempt on July 20 
to assassinate Hitler. He has reversed the policy of his 
predecessor by attacking in Russia and retreating in France. 

The first German success in a long time has been the 
reopening of the land route into Riga, and thence on into 
Estonia. Throughout the Baltic States the Germans have 
been attacking over considerable sections of the front. They 
have not secured any important gains, but the Russian 
advance was halted, at least temporarily. 

Farther south, Russians and Germans are engaged in a 
great series of battles, each side alternately attacking or 
defending. In three weeks, this has resulted in no material 
change of the front for either side. 

Cor. Conrap H. Lanza 


WASHINGTON FRONT 


COMPLEX and difficult as is the task ahead of the Dum- 
barton Oaks conference—Washington’s biggest show as 
August waned—it begins under vastly more favorable 
auguries here in the capital than were present twenty-five 
years ago when another generation of statesmen sought to 
do something about outlawing aggression after another great 
world war. 

In the U. S. Senate, where once a “little group of wilful 
men” blocked Woodrow Wilson, it was hands-across-the- 
aisle as leaders on both Democratic and Republican sides 
arose to commend the objectives of the conference. Down 
from New York came John Foster Dulles, representing Gov- 
ernor Dewey, to meet Secretary of State Hull in an at- 
tempt to promote this unity by bridging differences in 
points of view. 

But this added up to unity on objectives, and not neces- 
sarily on methods. There remains criticism of the extent 
to which the four great Allied Powers may dominate the 
peace organization. 

Another question, likely to be raised often, concerns the 
extent to which a United States representative on a League 
of Nations council could commit United States armed forces 
to action sanctioned by the League to put down war, with- 
out reference to the constitutional power of Congress to 
declare war. There is other criticism because the confer- 
ence is closed to press and public a situation which always 
invites speculation. 

The conference is preliminary, of course; it is hoped that 
out of it may come draft agreements on which heads of 
states can agree later on. 

And there are large areas of international affairs which 
presumably it will not touch at all—such fields as postwar 
overseas aviation, for example, and shipping and telecom- 
munications. Agreements on certain major fundamentals 
are necessary in all of these if throat-cutting, rather than 
fair competitive practice, is not to rule when the peace 
comes. An early end of the war could leave the Govern- 
ment in a fumbling state in some fields, particularly in avia- 
tion, if there is too great delay in deciding what the United 
States policy is to be on this and other important questions. 

CHARLEs LUCEY 





UNDERSCORINGS 


COMMENTING on the statement of Secretary Hull on 

the third anniversary of the Atlantic Charter, Osservatore 

Romano, semi-official Vatican paper, remarked: 
It is certainly to be wished that the principles con- 
tained in the Atlantic Charter, expressing the hope of 
collaboration among people based upon their rights and 
needs, will turn out to be a reality in international life. 
The ruins we see about us emphasize this need of col- 
laboration to surmount the condition of permanent 
strife, underground or in the open, that has raised 
peoples against one another and that, passing from the 
econemic to the political field, has plunged the world 
into its greatest crisis. 

> The Most Rev. Moses E. Kiley, Archbishop of Milwaukee, 

led 22,000 mothers, fathers, sisters and brothers of service- 

men in two meditations at the sixth annual Holy Hour 

sponsored by the Archdiocesan Holy Name Society. 

> Church leaders of: the Protestant ecumenical movement 

plan to meet in Stockholm, as soon as military operations 


‘ 


on the continent cease, to arrange for the first assembly of 
the World Council of Churches. Establishment of a per- 
manent organization was approved in 1937 at the Oxford 
Conference for Life and Work and the Edinburgh Con- 
ference on Faith and Order; a year later, at Utrecht, a 
constitution was adopted. It is considered likely, Religious 
News Service reports, that the first world assembly will be 
held in the United States, probably at Princeton, N. J. 
> Father Francis J. Gilligan, of St. Paul Seminary, is chair- 
man of the Governor’s Interracial Commission which re- 
cently issued a statement condemning anti-Semitism and 
urged each Minnesota citizen to adopt the following pledge: 
1) I will never by rumor or careless generalization in- 
dict a whole race or religious group by reason of the 
delinquency of a few members. 2) I will daily deal with 
every man in business, social, and political relations 
solely on the basis of his individual worth. 
>» NCWC News Service reports that the movie, The Song 
of Bernadette, was shown recently in Vatican City. 
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UNITY IN EUROPE: 
A UTOPIA? 


TIBOR PAYZS 


[Certain technical aspects of world organization, here pre- 
sented by an expert, are helpful in considering the current 
discussions at Dumbarton Oaks, Eprror. } 


THE ATLANTIC CHARTER, the result of the Churchill- 
Roosevelt meeting in August, 1941, seems to be lagging 
behind political reality in some respects. The expression of 
the desire of the two leaders “to see sovereign rights and 
self-government restored to those who have been forcibly 
deprived of them” suggests the nineteenth-century doctrine 
of “one nation, one state” of which in our century President 
Wilson became the great advocate. 

While one must agree that the wrongs inflicted by the 
aggressors must be righted, it seems to be questionable 
whether, after the liberation of the oppressed nations, the 
new order of the world will be established along the lines 
of the sovereign nation-states in that form in which they 
were known for the last century and a half. As a matter 
of fact, political developments seem to point in other direc- 
tions. The system of sovereign nation-states has outlived 
itself. The astonishing technical development of warfare 
brings about the realization that small nations, such as, for 
example, the nations of Central Europe or the Balkans, are 
quite unlikely to survive as sovereign nation-states, if their 
defense is left to themselves individually. Though they 
dread subordination to other nations, they search for some 
political form where a certain amount of self-government 
can be combined with the security offered by the strength 
of a larger organization, even at the cost of a diminishing 
national sovereignty. It is to be expected, therefore, that 
small nations will themselves defeat the ideal of the abso- 
lute sovereignty of the nation-state. 

Large and powerful nation-states defeated the system 
when they started on the path of expansion. After all, “‘na- 
tion-state” in the strict sense of the term means a nation 
politically organized without national minorities. A nation- 
state, however, when it achieves the necessary degree of 
power seems to follow a path of “continental” imperialism— 
the subjugation of continental neighbors of similar stand- 
ards of civilization. 

The result is the same regarding both small and large 
nation-states—the end of the national-state system. 


, HistoricaL ALTERNATIVES 


Since affairs are as yet in a fluid condition, there is no 
other objective course than to list all the alternatives that 
the past, the present and the safely predictable future po- 
litical institutions offer. It is not only doubtful which of 
these alternatives will evolve, but it is a question also 
whether any of them will develop into a uniform system 
in a global sense. There is the possibility that these different 
alternatives may all develop more or less simultaneously in 
different sections of the earth. Personal satisfaction or dis- 
pleasure with this or that form does not enter into our con- 
sideration. It is purely a list of the alternatives which his- 
tory, and politics as a science, are capable of offering. 

One of the alternatives is federation. The United States 
of America and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics are 
federations of continental size. When speaking, however, of 
“federation” as an alternative to the national-state system, 
the history and the character of these two vitally different 
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federations make it obvious that they would not serve as 
examples for a world or a continental federation. The tradi- 
tional development of the American Federation and the 
centralizing effect of the one-party system in Russia, great- 
ly differentiate these federations of continental size from a 
European Federation designed to take the place of a national- 
state system. 

One ought not to lose sight of the constitutional character 
of a federation. Considering just the legislative branch alone, 
the federation requires a bi-cameral system where one of 
the chambers is based on the principle of equality of na- 
tions, while the other is based on the population at large. 
A World Federation would run into great practical dif- 
ficulties when applied, for instance, to India. A European 
Federation is more conceivable because standards are more 
unified. It should not be forgotten, however, that no suc- 
cessful federation may emerge without a combination of 
strong forces which bring about the desire for such close 
constitutional ties. 

It is an historical fact that nations of a potential federa- 
tion go through the trial-and-error method in form of a 
confederation. Only a few extremists of international 
thought would claim that the League of Nations was such 
a preliminary confederation. Though there are definite signs 
of the tendency to abandon the national-state system, there 
is no evidence that the League has been the connecting link 
to a world federation or to a European federation. Clarence 
Streit’s Union Now stirred up great interest in some circles 
when published in 1939. Furthermore, the vague plan for a 
United States of Europe, by Aristide Briand, should not be 
forgotten, for it occupied a large part of the international 
stage in 1930, but met with a cold reception because the 
ground for it was unprepared. 

The multi-national state is another alternative te the 
nation-state. The multi-national state is a political organi- 
zation with strong centralized powers where the autonomy 
of the member nations is primarily cultural, and not poli- 
tical or economic. Whether the culturally and linguistically 
autonomous nations should be under the unitary, central 
government of the multi-national state or should form a 
federation is a question of secondary importance. When it 
comes to the classification of the USSR., its multi-national 
character in the above sense should attract more attention 
than its federal form of constitution. The federal structure 
in the Soviet system is, however, relatively unimportant 
when compared to an orthodox federal system, as, for in- 
stance, that of the United States of America, since the Com- 
munist Party with its strong centralized organization leaves 
political power in the hands of the component republics 
only in name. The success of a multi-national state without 
a totalitarian one-party system as an alternative to the na- 
tional-state system cannot be judged, therefore, on the basis 
of the Soviet experiment. 

The British Commonwealth of Nations may serve as an 
example for a particular kind of political organization to 
replace the national-state system. Here, the argument may 
go, different nations such as Britain, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, etc., find a structure within which political co- 
operation is possible. The Statute of Westminster in 1931 
embodied the principle that the Dominions were: 

. autonomous communities within the British Em- 
pire, equal in status, in no way subordinate one to an- 
other in any aspect of their domestic or external affairs, 
though united by a common allegiance to the Crown, 
and freely associated as members of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. 

A great old man of the British Commonwealth quite re- 


























cently came forward with a sensational plan which makes 
it imperative that the Commonwealth system should be 
considered as a potential successor of the nation-states. 
Field Marshal Jan Smuts, Prime Minister of the Union 
of South Africa, spoke before the United Kingdom branch 
of the Empire Parliamentary Association in the Houses of 
Parliament in London on November 25th, 1943, as follows: 
The idea has repeatedly floated before my mind, and 
I am just mentioning it here as something to consider 
and to ponder, whether Great Britain should not 
strengthen her European position . . . by working close- 
ly together with those smaller democracies in Western 
Europe which are of our way of thinking, which are 
entirely with us in their outlook and their way of life 
and in all their ideals and which, in many ways, are 
of the same political and spiritual substance as our- 
selves. . . . We have evolved a system in the Com- 
monwealth which opens the door for developments of 
this kind. 
The offer of Marshal Smuts, if it should meet with the 
desired response, would integrate in the British Common- 
wealth such nation-states as King Leopold’s Belgium or 
Queen Wilhelmina’s Netherlands. The British Common- 
wealth is not organized by a single constitution. The only 
constitutional tie is the allegiance to the British Crown. 
It is also necessary to deal with another aspect of the 
problem. The Dominions are taking with increasing literal- 
ness their respective “sovereignty.” They are acting more 
and more like independent “nations.” This, at first sight, 
might seem to weaken the contention about the decline of 
the nation-state. But further analysis shows that the trend 
of this independent policy pursued by Canada and the 
Dominions of the Pacific, is toward the same aim as that 
of the small nation-states in other parts of the world— 
security. Due to geographical factors, these Dominions can 
most readily find security with the United States of Ameri- 
ca. These “sovereign national policies” of the Dominions, 
therefore, lead away from the Commonwealth and point to 
another system. It should be admitted that in the official 
policy of the Dominions, the expression of allegiance to 
the Crown at present is a mere matter of routine. 


New ALTERNATIVES 


An International Organization based on the principle of 
collective security is another possible form of deviation 
from the nation-state system with its customary extreme 
interpretation of national sovereignty. Whether this or- 
ganization is a continuous international conference, as the 
minimalists suggest, or whether it takes the form of a 
supra-national government, as the maximalists advocate, 
the single nation-state in either case ceases to be the final 
arbiter in matters of its own interests. The measure of the 
delegation of power to the international organization by 
the nation-state will differ in each of these two plans. 

The significance of these various proposals is, perhaps, 
best understood by appreciating their relations to inter- 
national law. The “continuous international conference” 
type of proposals would not materially alter the present 
character of international law, and would merely create an 
international atmosphere favorable to peaceful relationships 
among the nations—so its advocates hope—besides serving 
as an ever-present instrument of friendly cooperation. The 
“supra-national government” plan, on the other hand, would 
establish international legislation, would introduce physical 
sanctions to be carried out by a sufficiently powerful and 
armed executive, and would also have the third of the 
necessary governmental branches, the judiciary. 


There is also a middle course: the revival of the League 
of Nations, which was intended by its originators to be 
more than a conference but less than an international gov- 
ernment. 

The recent Moscow conference, the result of which was 
announced on November 1, 1943, came to the following 
agreement about the present political scene: 

That they [i.e. the governments of the United States 

of America, United Kingdom, the Union of Socialist 

Soviet Republics] recognize the necessity of establish- 

ing at the earliest practicable date a general interna- 

tional organization, based on the principle of the sover- 
eign equality of all peace-loving states, and open to 
membership by all such states, large and small, for the 
maintenance of international peace and security. 
By the very nature of the case, however, the interpreta- 
tion of sovereignty must be different from its extremist in- 
terpretation by the states of the nation-state system of 
the recent past, when participation in an international or- 
ganization by sovereign states is announced. As far as 
equality is concerned, Field Marshal Jan Smuts said on 
November 25, 1943: 

Great Britain, the United States and Russia now form 

the trinity at the head of the United Nations, fight- 

ing the cause of humanity. And as it is in war, so will 

it have to be in peace. We shall have to see to it that 

in the new international organization the leadership 

remains in the hands of this great trinity of powers. 

Would any of these alternatives, the plans of the various 
political schools of thought bring about the unity of 
Europe, the much-sought peace and security of the world? 
None of them would—in itself. 

What Europe and the world need is thoroughgoing re- 
form. The absolute rule of the moral law must be recog- 
nized for the establishment of universal moral standards. 
The spiritual unity must be sought which became disrupted 
when Christian social doctrines began to be replaced by 
secular conceptions of society. A reform is needed, and not 
in international relations alone. It is necessary thac inter- 
national law should regain its true nature. The nineteenth- 
century conception of a “positive international law,” based 
purely on the concept of agreement, or consent of the 
nations, must go, and international law again must be asso- 
ciated with the natural moral law, it must become again a 
“law of nature and nations.” But this is not sufficient. The 
natural moral law must be recognized also in the reciprocal 
relations of the individual, the family, the state and the 
Church. 

As Christopher Dawson expresses it in his The Judgment 
of the Nations: 

Thus the hope of the world rests in the last resort on 

the existence of a spiritual nucleus of believers who 

are the bearers of the seed of unity. Each has its spe- 
cial and unique contribution to make to the life of the 
whole. But in the present state of world disorder, where 
each society strives to achieve its purpose by political 
power without reference to the rights of others or the 
life of the whole, their vocation is frustrated, so that 
the higher and the more unique it is, the more abso- 
lute is the opposition and the more bitter is the con- 
flict. The reconciliation of the nations can only be 
accomplished on a deeper plane than that of political 
power or economic interest. It is essentially a spiritual 
task which demands the spiritual vision that is faith 
and the spiritual will that is charity. 

Without that vision of faith and will of charity the nations 

will perish. 
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POLISH REFUGEES 


IN MEXICO 
ERIC P. KELLY 


CLOSE to the geographical center of the Republic of 
Mexico, at a point about 300 miles northwest of Mexico 
City, there is being worked out an experiment in refugee 
work and rehabilitation which may be a very valuable con- 
tribution to United Nations efforts in postwar world recon- 
struction. Some 1,500 Poles, mostly women and children, of 
whom about 300 are orphans, are housed in the buildings of 
an old hacienda which was turned over to the Government 
some years ago, following a revolution. These Poles are in 
Mexico for the duration, after which they may return home 
er, according to a new ruling, remain and become perma- 
nent residents. To reach Mexico they have traveled thou- 
sands of miles by land and water, through Siberia, Iraq, Iran, 
India and the Pacific. 

But as a cross-section of homeless Europeans—and the 
whole world is full of such—they present some of the prob- 
lems that governmental agencies and relief organizations 
must grapple with. These include not only the matters of 
food, health, clothing, work and education, but actual re- 
habilitation in spiritual and moral qualities. And it seems 
probable that the effects of a war so terrible as this one will 
leave scars upon humanity that will take years to heal. 

Despite the great discouragements of the task, the work 
at the Polish Colony in Mexico—Colonia Santa Rosa—has 
proved to me that the most fundamental properties of 
human beings are solid and unchangable. In other words, 
when those who throw themselves into the work of rehabili- 
tation in Europe meet their difficult problems, they will find 
in the people certain faiths, certain strengths of character, 
ambitions, desire for learning and, above all, a desire to work. 

When the Mexican Government set aside a number of 
haciendas for refugees, it picked the most available places 
for a temporary habitation. Some of these haciendas were 
practically ruins, many without water or lights, all of them 
inhabited by Mexican families, but quite capable of being 
turned into refugee camps. A commission from four gov- 
ernments selected the hacienda at Santa Rosa as the best for 
the first group; and it became my duty, with that of the 
Polish officials, to put this into the very best condition in a 
very limited time. We actually went beyond the first specifi- 
cations of the commission in the matter of providing as 
many smaller dwelling units as possible, so that the refugees 
might get the benefit of family groupings, a most important 
factor. And while we went as far as possible in this direc- 
tion, there was not time for full completion of family 
dwellings; but as time went on and the Polish Government 
took full charge, there was opportunity for extension. 


FarrH, Work, Pre 


Perhaps the Polish group was something of an ideal group. 
Certainly none of the troubles that we heard of from other 
camps cropped out here. The people were largely from agri- 
cultural areas, with, however, enough tradesmen in the 
group to take over the everyday work of the colony—in 
itself a small town. They were also solidly Catholic, with 
‘the exception of thirty or forty Jewish people who formed 
a group of their own. Santa Rosa possessed a beautiful chapel, 
fortunately, and the pastor of the flock, Father Jagielnicki, 
who had a keen sense of organization, quickly made this 
chapel the center of the colony. Later, two priests came 
from the United States to grapple not only with spiritual 
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problems but also with matters of schooling, health and the 
like. The National Catholic Welfare Conference set up a 
recreation center on the first floor of an old building which 
had once been a mill. As in all war-emergency work, it did 
the things nearest at hand—furnishing materials for trade or 
handicraft work, setting up the women with sewing-ma- 
chines and the like. The Polish War Council, which has 
been supporting much of the work at Santa Rosa, sent a 
delegate, Mrs. J. B. Mix, to provide an American Christmas 
for the children. 

But to come to the problems of refugees. I had heard of 
Refugee Psychology—the psychology of homeless people 
gathered in numbers in a given place, possibly receiving 
shelter, clothes, shoes, food and a: slight allowance—and I 
really dreaded the effects that a few people had prophesied: 
gradual laziness creeping over the refugees, complaints about 
everything under the sun, brawls among people to whom 
proximity had given eases of nerves, minor offenses, drink- 
ing, immorality, loss of morale and the like. To my amaze- 
ment there was so little of this as to be negligible. But per- 
haps we had an ideal group. Certainly we had a unified 
group, a group that longed to go to work, a marvelously 
spiritual and clean-minded group, a group characteristic of 
the Polish sense of democracy since the first days of the 
race, when an angel placed the Polish Crown upon the head 
of a peasant. 

There was no problem about the Faith of these people. 
That, together with their pride, was all that many of them 
had left from the war. And as in the dark days of Poland 
from 1793 to 1918, the Church has been the great rallying 
center, the spiritual fortification which ran its bulwarks out 
into most of their activities. At every halt in their long 
pilgrimage the first activity, even before eating, was the 
erection of an altar. Father Jagielnicki had managed 
through all vicissitudes to preserve the altar cloths and ves- 
sels and the image of the Madonna of Chenstochowa, be- 
loved by all Poles. From the church the organization spread 
through various societies and groups, boy and girl scouts 
and educational classes. One of the most vivid pictures in 
my mind of the arrival of the refugees in Mexico was the 
youthful priest on his knees, opening his suit-case and dis- 
playing the sacred treasures to the Monsignor from the 
Cathedral in Leén. ; 

I had been told that pride among refugees might result in 
extreme egotism or indeed upset their mental qualities. I 
found none of this. Yet the sense of pride was very, very 
keen. And it behooves all social workers and persons inter- 
ested in rehabilitation to remember that this pride is a very 
sensitive thing, and in the case of the Poles quite admirable. 
Still, it has explosive possibilities. To one whose worldly 
accomplishments have come to naught, who is now one of 
a poverty-stricken group, the sense of pride is a storehouse 
of past accomplishments. Therefore one must listen when 
refugees talk, and extend all sympathy. I was surprised that 
they could talk of their misfortunes; yet they did. And 
here and there an old paper, not confiscated by Germans or 
Russians, was dragged out proudly from beneath a shirt. It 
told of army records, of wounds received in battle, and 
sometimes was supplemental to the physical disfigurement, 
the wound in the neck or breast, the lost eye or the halting 
gait. The pride in all this is, curiously enough, in a sense 
objective: “I did this for you,” they would explain. Some- 
thing traditional about this attitude; it comes from days 
long gone by, when Poland, as Heaven only knows, stood 
between western civilization and forces that would have 
destroyed it. “I did this for you.” Well, if one reads history, 
one seems to reach the same conclusion. And in our day 























they were the first to stand against Hitler and defy Nazism. 
Faith and the Church, pride in their country and in 
themselves, inherent democracy and a keen desire to work: 
upon this one can build. Yet there is another side to the 
picture. 
PROBLEMS OF FEAR AND CROWDING 


Homes are gone, family life broken, education and prog- 
ress at a standstill, ambitions suspended, health impaired. 
And then, worst of all, the mental effect of war. How much 
of this one is to find after the war, it is not possible to say. 
But it exists. It could not but exist. And when one thinks 
of the sufferings of this group one wonders what one’s self 
would be under similar circumstances. The bombings, the 
destruction of homes, the impact of artillery and firing, 
must have been terrific. Then the frenzied state of mind in 
the fleeing population—to see, for instance, one’s relatives 
drop by the way and know that they will never be seen 
again. The starvation, ill health and lack of proper food and 
clothing do not seem to have had such effects as these other 
causes. But worst of all was the daily terror in which some 
of them lived. To fear police surveillance, to expect ques- 
tioning by the Gestapo or other police officers daily, to 
expect anything—blood-letting, flogging, death—for a pe- 
riod of more than five years, has had an effect on certain 
minds that perhaps only the wisest of physicians can cure. 

One has the feeling that in certain ways this will be one 
of the most important problems in the rehabilitation of 
Europe. The children, fortunately, show the effect of this 
“fear shock” least; or if they had it, they seem to outgrow 
it more quickly than adults. Mothers with children are also 
less affected, possibly because their minds were not on them- 
selves. Yet I have seen a mass hysteria sweep a whole group 
of hundreds of people in Santa Rosa—stemming back to 
some weakness in nerve coordination perhaps, yet a weak- 
ness that I have never known in my years of residence in 
Poland. The children have a motto: Nie placz (don’t cry) ; 
and they repeat it often. One thinks of them as not suffer- 
ing, as one watches them at play; yet sometimes at night in 
a visit to their dormitory, one finds a pillow wet with tears. 

There are several pronounced cases of mental upset in 
Santa Rosa, and if the proportion is the same in the popu- 
lations of Europe, the prospect is most alarming. Under 
good feeding and care evidences of illness will disappear; 
treatment of ailing teeth and eyes will remove the trouble; 
but the effects of war shock are a more serious thing. The 
worst of it all is that one does not know where to expect it 
or when. A person perfectly normal for twenty-nine days 
of the month will do something abnormal on the thirtieth. 
Finding occupations for victims of war shock does help; so 
does a sympathetic listening to troubles; perhaps each out- 
poured heart helps a little in the long battle that will restore 
normality. 

Another thing that will help, as we have learned from 
experience, is “a room of one’s own.” To give each refugee 
a room of his own is of course impossible for any coun- 
try, let alone Mexico. Yet groups of men and women do 
get on each other’s nerves terribly. For the children it is not 
so serious, apparently; but for the older folk who have been 
through so many nerve strains, a little solitude is almost 
necessary. When a guard-house was built on the grounds, 
there were many applications from men for the liberty of 
sleeping in the small cells when the cells were not occupied 
—desire for a “room of one’s own.” Sharp words between 
people in the groups is sometimes followed by blows; but 
invariably after the storm there is the powerful emotional 
reconciliation that comes with second thought and realiza- 


tion. Tents are practically an impossibility in Mexico, both 
lack of material and a severe rainy season entering into the 
picture. But some refugees started a “make your own home” 
movement and, materials being supplied, have been making 
additional quarters for other people. 

Although Mexico is hospitable and the Poles are left en- 
tirely on their own, with religious and political liberty, the 
refugee camp is at best a makeshift, a temporary stay until 
the people can be removed to their own homes in Poland, or 
rather to the homes which they will build. For the children 
—the orphans, and there must be thousands elsewhere, in 
Africa, India and perhaps Siberia—there will be much to 
organize, to arrange, to provide. Yet these children are 
Poland’s greatest asset and, if one may judge from the 
quality of the children now in Mexico, Poland is very, very 
fortunate in having them against whatever future may come. 


FAMILY ALLOWANCES AND 
CANADIAN POPULATION 
E. L. CHICANOT 


CANADA is to have a national system of family allow- 
ances. The Dominion Prime Minister, who has throughout 
his public life been associated with social reform, introduced 
the bill and advocated it in one of the most impassioned 
pleas of his career in the House of Commons. Leaders of the 
various parties in opposition supported the measure, and the 
resultant vote was unanimous—a rarity in the annals of 
Canada’s parliament. 

These allowances will be paid in respect of every child in 
Canada under the age of sixteen years on the following 
scale: $5 a month for each child less than six years old; 
$6 a month for each child of six or more but less than ten; 
$7 a month for each child of ten or more but less than 
thirteen; $8 a month for each child of thirteen or more but 
less than sixteen. It is provided that the rates be reduced by 
one dollar a month in respect of the fifth child, by two 
dollars a month in respect of the sixth and seventh children; 
and by three dollars in respect of the eighth and additional 
children. 

While the announcement has come as something of a sur- 
prise to the mass of the Canadian people, family allowances 
are, as a matter of fact, a logical link in the chain of social 
security Canada has been steadily forging. For some time the 
Dominion has had old-age pensions and mothers’ allowances; 
more recently the present Government inaugurated unem- 
ployment insurance; and slated for early enactment is a 
national health-insurance scheme. Children’s allowances will 
virtually complete implementing of the recommendations 
made in the Marsh report, the equivalent in the Dominion 
of Britain’s Beveridge Report. 


CHILD PoPpULATION PER PROVINCE 


It must not be assumed from this, however, that the pro- 
posed inauguration of family allowances in Canada is uni- 
versally accepted with enthusiasm or commendation. What 
amounts to the bonusing of births in Canada is fraught with 
deep implications which do not appear on the surface and 
are just beginning to be appreciated. 

The number of children in Canada under sixteen years 
of age is set at 3,409,911. This number is made up among 
the Provinces as follows: Prince Edward Island, 30,484; 
Nova Scotia, 179,559; New Brunswick, 155,319; Quebec, 
1,133,137; Ontario, 988,933; Manitoba, 204,684; Saskatche- 
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wan, 288,821; Alberta, 243,547; British Columbia 187,427. 

A brief analysis of the foregoing figures will furnish a 
clue to the trouble. The Province of Quebec, with less than 
30 per cent of the Dominion’s population, has more than 33 
per cent of the country’s children under sixteen. Ontario, 
with nearly 34 per cent of the Dominion’s population, has 
less than 29 per cent of the country’s children. Ontario is 
Canada’s richest Province and largest taxpayer, accounting 
for nearly 57 per cent of the Dominion’s income tax. As one 
leader in that Province put it: “This looks like a subsidiza- 
tion of one Province by the others.” 

As is well known, the birth rate in Quebec is considerably 
higher than that in the other Provinces of Canada. The last 
recorded, for 1942, was 28 per 1,000 of population, and 
that of Ontario 20.1; while the rates of natural increase 
were respectively 18.0 and 10.2. Of Canadian families with 
three children and over, Quebec has almost 40 per cent; and 
of what are considered really large families—seven, eight 
and nine children—Quebec has 51 per cent. When it comes 
to ten or more children, Quebec has 63 per cent of all such 
families in Canada. 

Thus, unquestionably, Quebec stands to benefit from the 
proposed system of family allowances out of all proportion 
to the rest of Canada. At the same time, the extent of 
benefit will be reduced by the fact that the Government is 
not particularly encouraging really large families, payments 
diminishing after the fourth child. The four-child family 
among French Canadians is a relatively small one. 

The obvious rejoinder is that family allowances are estab- 
lished specifically with the object of encouraging the raising 
of children, and that this aid is available to everyone willing 
to make the sacrifice. The principle involved is that the 
child is an asset to the state and the entire population should 
share, in however small a way, in the financial burden of 
rearing the country’s future citizens. One can have one’s 
own children, or aid in the upbringing of someone else’s. 


Upset tn NATIONALITY Ratios 


But the implications of family allowances in Canada go 
much farther than this. A system of bonusing births is 
closely associated with the general population question, 
which is under general discussion and is causing some con- 
cern at the present time. Family allowances injected into the 
existing situation would appear likely to become a factor 
further influencing the changing balance of the population 
through the decline in the Anglo-Saxon element. 

As far back as records go, the British content in Do- 
minion population has been declining. In 1871, when the 
first census of a United Canada was taken, the proportion 
of those of British extraction to total population was 60.65 
per cent, made up of: English 20.26 per cent, Irish 24.28 
per cent, Scottish 15.78 per cent, other British 0.23 per cent. 
In 1881 the British proportion was 58.93 per cent; in 1901, 
57.03 per cent; in 1911, 54.08 per cent; in 1921, 55.40 per 
cent; in 1931, 51.81 per cent; and in 1941, 49.67 per cent, 
made up of: English 25.79 per cent, Irish 11.01 per cent, 
Scottish 12.20 per cent, other British .67 per cent. 

This situation has come about in spite of a consistently 
heavy flow of immigrants from Britain. It has always been 
the aim, not always officially declared, to keep the popula- 
tion of Canada preponderantly British; and the Dominion 
has pursued a policy of selective and restricted immigration 
to this end. This situation causes peculiar concern today 
because, as Canada enters a new era of population building 
in the postwar, it is realized that resumption of large-scale 
immigration from Britain is in the highest degree improbable. 

On the one hand, Britain has her own very worrying 
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population problem, and it has been intimated that she will 
discourage emigration. On the other hand, with her rapidly 
unfolding program of social security, Britain should be a 
comparatively comfortable place to live in after the war, 
one which a worker will with reluctance leave, especially 
with Canada’s lure of free land rapidly fading. 

The only alternative, from an immigration point of view, 
is to throw the doors open widely to continental European 
immigration. There is a division of opinion as to whether, 
considering the enormous volume of reconstruction that 
will have to be undertaken in Europe, this would result in 
any substantial influx for some time. In any case it would do 
nothing to offset the trend, but merely tend to increase the 
proportion of the foreign-born in the population and bring 
these into greater rivalry with the French-Canadians in 
hastening the decline of the British element. 

For, while the British content in the population has been 
affected in this way, the French in the population, without 
the aid of immigration, have consistently maintained a pro- 
portion of roughly 30 per cent. At the same time what are 
known as the “foreign-born,” people from Continental 
Europe who have mainly occupied the prairies of the West, 
have come to constitute themselves 20 per cent of the popu- 
lation. In the decade between 1931 and 1941, when immi- 
gration to Canada was at a virtual standstill, the British in 
the population declined by 2.14 per cent while those of 
French extraction increased by 2.08 per cent, and those of 
other nationalities by .05 per cent. This gives some indica- 
tion of what Canada can expect in the postwar if, as seems 
likely, she is largely dependent on natural increase for popu- 
lation growth, without the encouragement offered by family 
allowances. It is startlingly illustrated in these tables: 


FertTitiry RATEs OF CANADIAN WOMEN (Per 1,000) 


iin icin ail Gal lal tenia a gil te ll 242.15 
TE Es Een NS ae 163.06 
CN i a RS lke aig ele on 162.20 
ER sia aed al tata aye hn 5 oa 153.14 
SESE EEO ee meee aa 152.91 
i 137.09 
i i da Ne oe 130.45 
RR TS a Sy ae ee 128.88 


1931 1941 
I Me a i ak a 29.5 31.11 
se Og 8 ai 26.1 26.3 
Central and East Europe... 25.1 24.9 
SEE IE rE EeT 20.4 20.3 
Bs a ee a 18.1 17.8 


It can therefore be readily understood that the attitude 
towards foreshadowed payments for all children is not the 
same throughout Canada. A population whose building has 
been supervised and controlled, and whose balance had come 
to be accepted as eminently desirable, is threatened with 
gradual but inevitable change. And the system of family 
grants must almost surely accelerate the process. 

This stand is, of course, unreasonable. Canada obviously 
must have more people to accomplish the destiny which is 
felt to be hers. To secure these, it seems clear she will have 
to depend increasingly in the future on her own natural 
increase. It is open to all people to share in this increment. 
It is fair that they who do so should be, to some small ex- 
tent, financially aided. And they who choose the lighter task 
of paying, rather than themselves undertaking the whole 
family burden, have no right to complain if by so doing 
they permit the character of the population to change. 
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BOOK OF THE YEAR 
HENRY WATTS 


IF YOU know how and where to look for it, there is always 
something both interesting and exciting to be found in the 
Official Catholic Directory, which, in spite of war restric- 
tions, P. J. Kenedy and Sons have produced this year as 
punctually as ever. 

The most striking feature—at least as this reviewer sees 
it—is the practically universal jurisdiction of the Arch- 
bishop of New York, the Most Reverend Francis Joseph 
Spellman. Some of the Faithful may, as a matter of course, 
be astonished at this wide extension of the jurisdiction of 
our Archbishop; they may even possibly consider it as a 
brash assumption of a New Yorker trying to “promote” 
his beloved Gotham. 

For all that, there is no denying the fact that wherever 
the armed forces of the United States are stationed, there 
the Archbishop of New York, as Military Vicar, has juris- 
diction. The United States forces are stationed in Rome; 
and so, it would seem, the Archbishop of New York as 
Vicarius Castrensis exercises jurisdiction even in the ter- 
ritory of the Bishop of Rome—that is, the Pope. 

To explain this we are told that the Military Vicariate 
takes in these categories: all Catholics in the Military and 
Naval Service of the United States; their families and ser- 
vants residing in the same house with them; civilians stay- 
ing within the military area. 

That, if you come to think of it, confers a very wide 
jurisdiction upon the Archbishop of New York. 

And because this jurisdiction over Americans is so ex- 
tensive, the Archbishop of New York has found it neces- 
sary to appoint nineteen Vicars Delegate—some of them 
Archbishops or Bishops, some not—who have jurisdiction 
in their own territory over American Catholics as Vicars 
of our Most Reverend Archbishop. 

Among the foreign prelates who act as Vicars for Arch- 
bishop Spellman are the Archbishop of Melbourne in 
Australia, the Bishop of Derry, the Bishop of the British 
Army, the Bishop of Patna in India (who is an American), 
and prelates in North and Central Africa, Egypt and Pales- 
tine, around the Persian Gulf and many other places in the 
Near East and the Pacific. 

This is just a brief comment on the world-wide jurisdic- 
tion of the Archbishop of New York as Military Vicar. It 
does not pretend to tell the whole story because, wherever 
members of the United States forces are stationed, there the 
Archbishop has spiritual control over the forces of his own 
country. 


CHAPLAINS 


And that brings us to another feature of the 1944 Official 
Catholic Directory. There are nine pages of closely-printed 
type giving the names of all the Catholic Chaplains either 
at home or overseas. The list is far from complete, since 
it dates only from February, 1944. The number of Catholic 
Chaplains listed therein is about 4,200, though many more 
have been added since the earlier list was compiled. Sev- 
enteen Catholic Chaplains were either killed in action or 
died in service, though this by no means exhausts the roster 
of those who died in the service of their country. 

Anyway, the list of Chaplains, of whom Brigadier Gen- 
eral the Right Reverend Monsignor William R. Arnold is 
Chaplain-in-Chief, makes a very proud showing. 


For the first time the editors of the Catholic Directory 
have published as complete a set of statistics as could rea- 
sonably be asked for. 


GENERAL STATISTICS 


There is a population list of the United States by States— 
133,065,084; and also a Catholic population by States— 
23,419,301; which for harassed librarians and other research 
workers is a most valuable addition. During the past year 
there were 90,822 converts; 799,434 Baptisms. 

The list of Archbishops and Bishops is not quite up to 
date, because death has taken the revered dean of the car- 
dinal priests, Cardinal O’Connell, Archbishop of Boston; 
and others of our Bishops have died this year. 

But let us look at matters very close to each of us. There 
are 37,749 priests, 14,791 parishes, with an additional 4,322 
chapels and 6,115 missions and stations. There are 6,162 
religious Brothers and 133,985 Sisters. In the field of higher 
education we have 224 colleges and universities, attended 
by 97,706 students. 


New MATERIAL 


These are only part of the statistics which the Official 
Catholic Directory provides. Attached to each diocese or 
State are all the following new statistics, which callers upon 
our telephone will appreciate: 

Diocesan teachers, priests in full time, Brothers, Sisters, 
laity; orphanages and infant asylums with the number of 
children resident; the number of children in foster homes 
and the total of dependent children; the number of gen- 
eral hospitals, the bed-capacity and the number of patients 
treated annually; the special hospitals with the bed-capacity 
and the patients treated annually; the schools for nurses and 
the number of student nurses; the number of homes for 
invalids and the aged, and the inmates; the number of 
Baptisms, of converts, of marriages and of deaths. 

Much of this may seem dry. But suppose, for example, 
you wish to know all these statistics for, say, the diocese 
of Salt Lake: well, you have them all here in the General 
Summary, which is a new feature of the Official Catholic 
Directory. 

Of course there are other figures given. You have the 
dioceses of the Philippines, the dioceses in India which are 
managed by American Catholics, the statistics for Ireland 
and Great Britain—a great work which takes in practically 
all the English-speaking parts of the Catholic Church. 

But it seems to this reviewer that the most striking, and 
certainly an elevating, part of the Official Catholic Direc- 
tory is the section which shows how vast is the number of 
our Catholic Chaplains in all the services: how they are 
serving in the humid jungles of the Pacific, the heated lands 
of Africa or the chilly territories of the polar regions. They 
have gone down to their death, heroically giving up their 
life-belts on torpedoed troopships; they have been shot down 
on the landing beaches; they have yielded up their lives in 
the terrific heat of the Pacific jungles; they have crashed 
to their death in transport planes. They have given their 
lives as do our soldiers and where our soldiers die. 

This, if you can see it in that way, is the most glorious 
issue of the Official Catholic Directory, and there are more 
than four thousand of these priestly heroes who are ready 
to face death in the very same places where their priestly 
brethren have already met the enemy. Maiorem caritatem 
nemo habet ut animam suam quis ponat pro amicis suis, 
which is a beautiful scriptural way of saying that every 
American Catholic chaplain loves his buddies enough to 
face death with them. 
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CATHOLIC EDUCATION 


THE SCHOOL YEAR that is about to open will see more 
than 2,500,000 boys and girls, and young men and women, 
enrolled in some 10,300 Catholic elementary schools, high 
schools, colleges and universities. This fact of 10,300 Cath- 
olic schools, peopled by over two and a half million Catholic 
pupils, supported by the contributions and sacrifices of 
Catholic parents and taught by dedicated Catholic teachers, 
is a phenomenon perhaps unique in the annals of the 
Church. What is its meaning? Why does the Church and 
why do her members bear this heavy burden of Catholic 
education? 

The two questions are answered as one. Pupils who sit in 
classrooms are not only human beings but also immortal 
souls with an eternal destiny. As a consequence, the task of 
teaching is not merely to communicate knowledge, to train 
minds and to inculcate and develop the natural virtues. Cer- 
tainly it is this—but it is much more besides. It is above 
all to mold a soul which shall bear the marks of its teaching 
when it stands before the throne of God and is the glory of 
God. It is to mold a responsible human being who, also upon 
earth, will show forth the glory of God in all its thinking, 
its judgments and its actions. Flowers do not grow and 
come to bloom in city streets but in well-walled gardens. 
Just so, young people do not properly grow up as sons of 
God and heirs of heaven by imbibing knowledge in an 
atmosphere saturated with indifference to God and His 
revelation. 

Catholics in Catholic schools, of course, do not acquire 
a knowledge of history or English or science or Latin by 
faith, any more than do students anywhere else. They learn 
these subjects by stretching the mind and by dint of hard 
work. You can be very learned and have a head full of 
knowledge without either faith or religion. But the Duke 
of Wellington pointed out long ago what the result will be. 
“Take religion away from education,” he said, “and you 
make men clever devils.” Clever, yes; but devilishly clever. 

Without a doubt the Catholic school wants its students 
to be clever and learned. It tries to teach them how to read 
intelligently, how to express themselves clearly and force- 
fully in writing and speaking, how to apply principles to 
everyday facts and problems. It wants them to know the 
history of the past and the history of their own country; 
to know the great names and works of literature, the logic 
of language, the way scientists think and work their experi- 
ments, and their responsibilities in the social order. Yet this 
is the job of any school that is worthy of the name, and 
many schools in which God and the things of God are never 
mentioned do it well enough. 

The Catholic school exists to do much more. Its concern 
is not only with human but with Divine knowledge, not 
only with knowledge but with moral virtue. This concern 
is based on God’s clear revelation of man’s supreme destiny. 
It is likewise based on three facts of universal experience. 
The first fact is that a sharpened mind is often a very dan- 
gerous weapon unless it ig illumined by the supernatural 
light of the example and teaching of Christ. The second 
fact is that one who has knowledge—of science, history and 
the rest—is responsible for the right use of that knowledge. 
He is responsible to God, to himself, to his fellowmen. But 
he will not even recognize this responsibility, and certainly 
will not exercise it, if he does not know who God is and 
who he himself is in respect to God; if he is ignorant of 
the relation of the next life to this, of the soul to the body, 
of God’s laws to his own thinking, judging and acting. The 
final fact is that even one who recognizes his responsibility 
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for knowledge will not exercise it constantly and consis- 
tently unless he possesses solid moral virtue. 

Catholic education therefore exists because the Church 
is keenly aware that an education which restricts its pur- 
pose to teaching mortals only mortal things, however much 
it may sharpen intellects and stuff minds with knowledge, 
is an education that is worth very little either for tinte or 
for eternity. Man can live and be happy without education, 
but not without God. If we leave Him out of our calcula- 
tions in the training of youth, we merely make men clever 
devils who, like so many carriers of disease, contaminate the 
rest of humanity. Consequently education needs to be vivi- 
fied and penetrated to its most intimate depths by the 
spiritual, the Divine, the eternal, by the fulness of the 
knowledge of truth revealed through Jesus Christ. It needs 
to provide youth with the conditions and occasions that 
will foster a hardy moral virtue. This Catholic education 
attempts to do. This is the reason for its existence. This is 
why the Church wants all its Catholic youth to enjoy the 
privilege of a completely Catholic education. 


DUMBARTON QUESTIONS 


THE swift crescendo of the war in Europe emphasizes the 
urgency of the task facing the conferees at Dumbarton 
Oaks. They are not, it is true, drawing up a peace settle- 
ment; they are concerned only with preliminaries and ex- 
ploration; they are, as Sir Alexander Cadogan said, working 
“on the humble official level” to formulate proposals for a 
postwar international organization. The terms of peace and 
the drawing of boundaries are altogether outside their scope. 
Yet, since the conference is not taking place in a vacuum, 
the peace and the various peace settlements will have an 
inevitable relation to their work. 

This is immediately evident if we reflect that, since there 
is general agreement that the ultimate sanction of force 
will be employed, if necessary, the United States may well 
find itself called upon to use its armed forces to secure the 
peace. It is important, therefore, that the United States 
know what kind of peace will be made. If, after the war, a 
stable peace settlement is arrived at—one that, in Secretary 
Hull’s words, is “a peace founded upon justice and fair 
dealing for individuals and for nations” —this country would 
be able to underwrite it with a reasonable prospect that the 
peace will not seriously be disturbed. But if the postwar 
settlement of the various European disputes results in a 
bitter and disillusioned Europe, the United States might 
well hesitate to guarantee such a peace. 

We have a right, then, to look to Dumbarton Oaks for 
assurance that the proposed international organization will 
guarantee to each nation its just claims. We have a right to 
expect that, in it, the equality of nations will be preserved; 
and that no nation will be able, by fait accompli or mere 
strength, to exempt itself from the necessity of reaching 
settlement of disputes by discussion or arbitration and not 
by force. We expect the great Powers to practise themselves 
what they preach to the lesser Powers. 

Naturally, while the conference goes on behind closed 
doors, the outer world is not idle. There is brisk discussion 
of principles and probabilities. By and large, the discussion 
has been on a high level. Mr. Hull has done a great deal to 
banish suspicion and bitterness by maintaining close contact 
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with a bi-partisan committee of Senators and by his dis- 
cussion with Mr. Dulles, who represents Governor Dewey. 

Much of the discussion turns upon the mechanism for 
‘the use of force. In the American plan, military operations 
would be ordered by the Executive Council, which would 
consist of the four major Powers and seven others. No one 
of the four great Powers could be called on to use force 
without its own consent nor, usually, outside its own region. 
The four Powers, plus two of the other seven, would have 
to agree on the necessity for using force before the United 
States could be called into action. 

Could the United States delegate on the Council com- 
mit us to the use of force without a Congressional declara- 
tion of war? The American plan seems to envisage this; 
the treaty, after ratification by the Senate, would entail the 
use of our armed forces, in certain circumstances, as an 
international obligation which the President would be em- 
powered to fulfil. The war-making power, on the other 
hand, is clearly lodged with Congress. In the concrete, since 
force would only be resorted to when all other means had 
failed, there would probably be ample time for the Con- 
gress to inform itself and make its mind clear. 

It is easy to be very skeptical or cynical about the Dum- 
barton Oaks conference; it is, perhaps, natural to be sus- 
picious of other nations. Yet, as our present Holy Father, 
Pius XII, has said, one of the first and most important vic- 
tories we must win is the victory over distrust. We may 
lose something if we are too trustful; we are certain to lose 
a great deal, perhaps even the very possibility of a stable 
peace, if we are too distrustful. 


IRRESPONSIBLE MARRIAGE 


ACCORDING to the Woman’s Home Companion’s “Eye- 
Opening Quiz” for September, although it is false that 
divorce laws have become more liberal in the last fifty years 
(“the trend in nearly every State has been toward making 
divorce, and remarriage of the divorced, more difficult”), 
still, if the present trend continues, “by 1965 we may ex- 
pect fifty-one per cent of American marriages to end in 
divorce.” It may seem hard to reconcile these two state- 
ments. Supposing that they are both true, the explanation 
seems to lie in the fact that more and more couples are 
finding excuses (the plea of “cruelty” in two-fifths of the 
cases) to appeal to the stricter legal grounds. 

In other words, more and more couples are entering mar- 
riage with little or no realization of the obligations they 
assume. Let the laws become as strict as you will, couples 
who enter marriage frivolously, and who do not want to 
stay married, will not stay married. They will find a way 
to get in under even the strictest law. 

This is a horribly clear example of the truth that reason 
and history both prove: give human nature an inch in moral 
matters and it will take an ell. Grant divorce for some rea- 
sons, and even if those some reasons do not degenerate into 
every reason, those who want to shirk can find that the 
some reasons fit them. 

There is only one cure for this pestilence. The state can- 
not cure it; only the individual’s own deep realization that 
marriage is for life, that it entails sobering, if joyful and 
glorious, responsibility, can reform the decadence that has 
substituted legalized prostitution for a Sacrament of Christ. 


BATTLE OF WASHINGTON 


ORDINARILY the President of the United States does not 
bother to deny rumors. If he ever started to do so, he would 
have very little time for anything else. For rumor-monger- 
ing is a major business in Washington. When Mr. Roosevelt, 
therefore, broke with precedent and publicly denied that 
Donald Nelson’s trip to China indicated “a change in policy 
in the War Production Board,” the story was front-page 
news and a subject for editorial comment. 

For several days the Capitol had seethed with reports 
that the military had carried its fight with the WPB Chair- 
man to the Commander-in-Chief. Rather than submit to 
Mr. Nelson’s plans for partial reconversion of industry to 
peace-time production, the generals were said to have de- 
manded, and received, Mr. Nelson’s head. That, so the story 
went all over Washington, was the meaning of the Nelson 
mission to China. China is a long way off, even in an age 
of flying Super-Fortresses, and while the Chairman of the 
War Production Board was discussing sundry secret matters 
with General Chiang Kai-shek, his reconversion plans could 
be ignored and he himself eliminated. “After all,” said a 
waggish observer, “look what happened to Vice President 
Wallace. He went to China, too.” 

We do not know whether Mr. Roosevelt issued his ex- 
traordinary statement on his own initiative or only after 
Mr. Nelson had angrily threatened to resign. The point is 
not very important. What is important is that the President 
flatly denied the ugly rumor that Mr. Nelson and his plan 
for civilian production were being liquidated. In so doing, 
he assured the country that, war or no war, the sacred 
American belief in the supremacy of civilian government 
over military power would be preserved. 

In the final analysis, this was the great issue between the 
WPB chieftain and the military men who opposed him. We 
say this with all due respect to the Colonels and Generals, 
the Commanders and Admirals. We understand somewhat 
their ceaseless solicitude over the production of war mate- 
rials. We do not blame them overmuch for exaggerating 
their needs, for their wasteful practices, for their bloated 
stock-piles. We share their fears of the deadly peril of over- 
confidence. We know that some workers, anticipating the 
surrender of Germany, are leaving war work for jobs with 
a better future. We realize that the defeat of Hitler may 
seriously weaken the civilian war spirit and thereby compli- 
cate the campaign against Japan. And we know that the 
hardest part of this campaign lies ahead of us, that any let- 
down on the home front weakens the battlefront. 

All this we know. There is no secret about it. Mr. Nelson 
knows it a thousand times better than we do. From the day 
he assumed the chairmanship of the War Production Board, 
he has heartily cooperated with the military. He, too, wants 
to get the fighting over with as quickly as possible. But he 
also knows the needs of the civilian economy. He knows the 
danger to business if reconversion is too long delayed, the 
threat to our institutions if unemployment snowballs while 
plants and machines lie idle. With the whole situation be- 
fore him, he has decided that the hour has come for partial 
reconversion to peacetime production. Perhaps he is wrong, 
for the question is very difficult and admits of no certain 
answer. But in this stand, he has been strongly supported 
by the authoritative Senate Committee to investigate the 
war program. Now the President, the Commander-in-Chief, 
has approved his course. That ought to finish the matter. 
Further opposition suggests, not without some justification, 
that the Generals and Admirals want to run not only the 
Army and Navy but the domestic economy as well. 
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LITERATURE AND ART 


RATIONALISTIC THEOLOGY 
IN MODERN FICTION 


HAROLD C. GARDINER 


THEOLOGY, the schoolmen tell us, is the Queen of the 
Sciences, and though I do not know that they said it in so 
neat a phrase, they did imply it and she és the Mother of 
the Arts. Even the modern art of fiction, with its too fre- 
quent estrangement, both in time and spirit, from the roots 
and truths of Christianity, has not been able to shake off 
entirely this maternal relationship. Often, indeed, modern 
fiction that has reached close to the pinnacle of greatness 
has achieved that height precisely because the natural gifts 
of the author have been rapt above themselves and im- 
measurably heightened by the theology implicit in his theme. 
Even more than from its characterization and the superb 
story-telling, The Song of Bernadette draws its greatness 
from the theology of grace; more than from its atmosphere 
and tension, The Labyrinthine Ways takes its profundity 
from the theology of vocation. 

But too frequently this Mother of the Arts undergoes a 
sea-change and wanders through the art of fiction, not in 
maternal and queenly dominance, but in the tatters and 
squalor of a “greasy Joan” who “doth keel the pot.” Even 
so, modern fiction often bears a sort of perverted testimony 
to the fact that it has not been able to shake off her pres- 
ence; even in her degradation and shame, she is still wedded 
to the arts. 

It is particularly in modern novels that deal with Christ 
that we see this strange tenacity of theology; it is in them 
that we have the spectacle of theology no longer the mother 
and mistress, but the slave. It is from this point of view 
that I would like to discuss some of these recent works. 

The Robe, as you know, is setting records as a best- 
seller; somewhat to our chagrin, it has had a long run in 
America’s Book-Log; Catholics by the thousands have read 
it, and perhaps been helped and edified by it, but I will 
herewith be bold and challenging enough to say that their 
edification was and is in inverse ratio to their knowledge of 
Christ. For one who has studied or even read attentively 
the Gospels, the book cannot possibly, I feel, appear other 
than a caricature of Christ. Theology enters the book, for 
any attempt to delineate Him, to unfold His character, 
must touch upon the mystery of His Personality, and that 
is a matter for the Queen of the Sciences; but it is a theology 
that has become humbled and distorted. 

That this is the character of the book need not cause 
much amazement; that this character has not been recog- 
nized for what it is by Catholics should cause a little heart- 
searching. 

First of all, though it be regretted, the distortion of the- 
ology in The Robe and kindred books need cause no won- 
der. Several years ago, the eminent apologist and Christolo- 
gist, Father Hilarin Felder, in his book, Jesus of Nazareth, 
summed up the results of the rationalistic criticism of the 
Gospels by saying: “Since each individual critic rejects 
whatever does not suit him in the Gospels and substitutes 
his own ideas, Jesus is made a constantly changing repre- 
sentative, a kaleidoscopic image, of modern religious individ- 
ualism.” Quoting a German critic, he continues: 

Modern Protestant theology has become entirely in- 
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volved in one thought—to project its religious ideals 

upon Jesus. . . . Each one transports his more or less 

finished picture of the ideal religion and the ideal 
founder, and endeavors to interpret this out of the 

Gospels. 

So little does theology live in a vacuum, so readily does 
theology, even bad theology, run quicksilver-like to fill the 
emptiness and cravings of daily life, that this rationalistic 
theology of Protestantism has found its way quickly into 
literature, and particularly into fiction. In our days, all the 
novels about Christ that I know are perfect literary fruits 
of the tree of the so-called higher criticism, and of them 
perhaps The Robe is the classic example. 

For what has Mr. Douglas done to Christ in that book? 
He has spun his ideas of Christ out of his own mind, or 
perhaps out of a one-sided reading of the Gospels. He has 
formed the idea that Christ was essentially a social reformer, 
whose blue-print, be it remarked, was extremely vague and 
shadowy in His own mind—at least, if that mind was under- 
stood by the Apostles. Peter, the “Big Fisherman,” and all 
his companions knew only that they were to gather some 
sort of communities about them, and that their great care 
was to be the succoring of the poor, and interminable talk 
about peace, for all the world like a group of modern paci- 
fists. This is not to present Christ as He historically was; 
this is to construct an imaginary Christ first, and then to 
turn to the Gospels to cull passages and incidents that ap- 
parently put flesh and blood upon that phantasm. 

The same precise literary rationalism vitiates the recent 
attempt of the Congregationalist minister, J. R. Perkins, to 
deal with Christ in his The Emperor's Physician. Here 
Christ is the Great Healer, and though the author does 
refer to the cures as miracles, Christ remains on his pages 
still a mere man, working, it is true, with Divinely-given 
powers, but not speaking out with that majestic sense of 
His own, proper, absolute Divine power which flashes forth 
in the Gospel pages, as when he replies with the serene cer- 
tainty of Omnipotence: “I will. Be thou clean” to the 
leper’s: “Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst make me clean.” 

Again, Sholem Asch’s The Nazarene presents Christ un- 
der the exclusive aspect of being the greatest of the Rabbis. 
This distortion runs through his later The Apostle as well, 
though it is not so dominant for the simple reason that 
Christ is not an actual character in the book. If it be inter- 
jected here that Asch cannot well be tarred with the same 
brush of liberal Protestantism, since he is a Jew, the answer 
is that The Apostle is unmistakable evidence that, Protes- 
tant or not, he has been infected with the rationalism of 
the Higher Criticism. His insistence, in this second novel, 
on the dichotomy of the early Church into Petrine and 
Pauline factions stems directly from the German critical 
rationalism of the nineteenth century. 

One further example is at hand. It is a book that will not 
attract much attention, for it is quite second-rate, but it is 
another clear instance of liberal theology influencing the 
arts. In Dorothy Clarke Wilson’s The Brother (yes, again 
the weary, hoary myth of Our Lady’s children—this time 
seven!) Christ is simply a Jew of his day, motivated by 
“the Dream” to establish the “God-fearing community.” 
This is to be done by what we would call these days an 
underground movement. And so Christ emerges from these 
mediocre pages as simply a temporal liberator. 

Two other books soon to be published will deal with 

















Christ. They are The Imposter and The Way, and I think 
it is safe to predict that they will be the same story over 
again—the characterization of Christ not according to the 
objective facts as history gives them, but according to the 
rationalistic preconception that it is simply impossible and 
absurd to think that God ever did or could become Man. 

Of the Christ of fiction, then, no less than of the Christ 
of modern liberal theology and precisely because of that 
theology, can it be said, again in Felder’s words: 

Thus Jesus appears to one as a poet, to another as a 

mystic enthusiast, to the third as a valiant fighter for 

the freedom and dignity of man, to the fourth as an 
organizer of a new church and church morals, to the 
fifth as a rationalistic enlightener, 
etc., etc., but to none as the historical facts actually reveal 
Him—Deum verum de Deo vero. 

That the corruptions of theology have so worked their 
way into literature (and, of course, they have done so even 
more flagrantly in the field of morals) need not, as I said, 
cause surprise; indeed, the fact that even a truncated “the- 
ology” is thus operative is, in one sense, a consoling testi- 
mony to the essential need of men and art for some sort 
of theology. But the amazing thing is that Catholic readers 
do not seem to recognize the errors in this fictionalizing of 
Christ with the same quick and sure instincts with which 
they spot immorality. Frequently enough, it is only dog- 
matic errors which verge onto morals that draw their fire— 
as when the perpetual virginity of Our Lady is called into 
question. Yet I think that it is even more dangerous to form 
one’s faith on the Christ of The Robe than to mold one’s 
morals after Studs Lonigan. Because, if my whole mental 
grasp and appreciation of Christ are true and full and com- 
plete, then I have the means at hand to shape my morals 
after the one only pattern given to men and that is Christ; 
whereas, if my realization of what and Who He is is awry, 
then my morals rest essentially on a foundation of sand. 

But is it not tolerable and even good to have these partial 
portraits of Christ? After all, He was a great healer; He 
was a social reformer, in the sense that His Gospel contains 
the seed and spirit for the remaking of society into a Chris- 
tian community, and so on. What harm to be told that in 
story form, which, being more or less vivid and gripping, 
may make me realize this or that phase of His character 
more intimately? 

No harm, certainly, if only the author himself realizes 
and brings the reader to realize that there ere other elements 
in the explanation of Christ; if, in treating Him as the 
healer, or what you will, there is the unmistakable thread 
running through the book that, healer or reformer or what- 
ever else Christ was, He was first and foremost and essen- 
tially God Himself. And it is precisely because the lacunae 
in the picture of Christ drawn for us by these modern 
novels do not spring from the mere limitations of the novel- 
ist’s craft, but from the corruptions of a rationalistic the- 
ology, that their inadequacies become not a negative, but 
rather a positive denial. 

There is a further question, which we may attempt later. 
It is: can the character of Christ legitimately and success- 
fully be made central in a work of fiction? Do the exi- 
gencies and limitations of the novelist’s craft lend them- 
selves to that portrayal? I think the answer is no, for the 
simple reason that the author, even a superbly Catholic one, 
would be under an insuperable embarrassment of riches. 

However that may be, the non-Catholic author who 
writes novels about Christ without betraying how the poison 
of modern Protestant theology has seeped down into litera- 
ture, is the rarest of rarae aves. 


BOOKS 


EARLIER DEAD END 


FreepoM Roap. By Howard Fast. Duell, Sloan and 

Pearce. $2.75 
WHETHER or not you will consider this latest by the 
author of Citizen Tom Paine a novel or a political diatribe 
will depend largely on your ability to judge it calmly. It has 
already split the critical and the historical skies asunder; 
one reviewer, while admitting its power, has dismissed it as 
a novel, calling it merely a straight lift from history; his- 
torians of the period have assailed its one-sidedness; it has 
even been hailed in Communistic circles as being right down 
the Party line. Whatever will be said of it here, let this be 
said first and vigorously: it is mot Party line; it is only the 
colossal self-esteem of fellow travelers that allows them to 
clasp to the bosom of Marx all and every effort in behalf 
of the underprivileged. 

The down-trodden ones Mr. Fast labors for in these pages 
are the Southern Negroes during the period of the Recon- 
struction. His thesis is simply this (and for it he gives a 
certain amount of historical documentation in the After- 
word): the Reconstruction began well; Negroes and the 
lower social strata of whites in the South were actually 
working amicably and efficiently in many places (of which 
his former plantation, Carwell, is but a type) toward a real 
democratic fellowship, with schools, churches, cooperatives, 
legislature, etc., conducted with no race distinctions. Then, 
under pressure of the great landowners, largely bankrupt 
but determined to recoup some of their losses if possible, 
and above all to maintain their social supremacy by hook 
or crook, President Grant sold the whole nascent democracy 
down the river. When the President might have exposed 
the shameful dickering between the Southern Democrats and 
Hayes and so roused the country to the danger, he was too 
weak to move, and the upshot was that the Federal troops 
were removed, the Negroes and poor whites of the South 
were left to the mercy of the Klan, all the little oases of 
racial cooperation were pillaged and wiped out, and from 
that day we have had the festering sore of black and white 
racism suppurating on the body politic. 

The summary sounds cold and statistical; whatever else 
the book is, however, it is not that—it is passionate and 
warm and alive. It cheers for the Negroes and the poor 
whites; it hisses the plantation owners; it groans for Grant’s 
weakness; it intones a prayer of hope that such beginnings 
can even yet, at this late hour, be begun again. But it is not 
melodramatic; it is too sincere for that. 

Obvious shortcomings, historical and literary, cry for 
mention. First, it must be remarked that Freedom Road is 
an over-simplification that has been begot by earlier and 
reverse over-simplifications. As the Klan of Thomas Nelson 
Page and The Birth of a Nation was a group of sheet-clad 
Gawains and Galahads snatching tearful white maidens from 
the clutches of pursuing Negroes, so Fast’s Klan exists only 
to horse-whip, burn, lynch totally unoffending Negroes. 
Page’s Klan did nothing save keep order and inculcate 
respect for law; Fast’s nothing but rape and pillage. Some- 
where between the two, we suspect, lies a bit more of the 
truth. 

Again, from the point of view of character development, 
the rise of Gideon Jackson, the gigantic and lovable hero, 
from an utterly illiterate field-hand, home from the war, to a 
declaimer of some really moving speeches in Congress, is a 
growth that is a little bit incredible. 

Mr. Fast, however, Igfeel, would be impatient with this 
criticism. “This is no tinfe, to be a perfectionist,” I think he 
would cry. “Of course I have simplified, because I want to 
bring this national shame of ours home with a jolt that will 
jar our smugness down to the heels. Of course Gideon 
develops too rapidly, but that was the pace of the events I 
am telling. The characters were all caught up in a mael- 
strom, and we are in the midst of one now, if God would 
only open our eyes to see it.” 

In other words, the book is propaganda—and don’t im- 
agine that that word necessarily damns it off-hand. This is a 
passionate appeal, with all guns trained on one simplified 
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objective—racial equality. To that end, the complexities of 
Carpetbaggers, Southern economy, law and order, have all 
been jettisoned, and the story told in terms merely of human 
beings, some black and good, others white and bad. 
Strange Fruit has a rival here on the theme of racism. 
Miss Smith’s book was written with a smoldering heat; the 
indignation of Freedom Road is as subtle as a blast-furnace. 
Toward the end of the book, when the pitched battle be- 
tween the Klan and the beleaguered community at Carwell 
flames out, there is a great deal of profanity. The book is 
remarkably free, however, of any suggestiveness. It is truly 
a heart-rending story, and though I have for the sake of 
calm and fair judgment mentioned its over-simplification, 
I am afraid that we have to admit that it hews embarrass- 
ingly close to the truth. That’s why many people will not 
like it. Haroip C. GARDINER 


IRRELIGION IN EDUCATION 


ScHOOL AND CHuRcH: THE AMERICAN Way. By Con- 

rad Henry Moehlman. Harper and Bros. $2.50 
IT IS CLEAR that this book was written to check the 
advance of the religion-in-education movement. The author 
claims to rest his case on history. However, his historical 
approach frequently falls down before the determination to 
prove his points somehow or anyhow. And no wonder. His- 
tory simply will not uphold his three main contentions: 1) 
that religion has no business in public education, nor in- 
deed in any type of education; 2) that church-related edu- 
cation (which the author invariably calls “sectarian”) is 
pretty much an unmixed evil; 3).that the public school, 
our “greatest institution,” has been consistently and un- 
fairly attacked by sectarian interests. There is plenty of 
history in the book, but most of it, though it casts light on 
the issues, does not decide them. So the author is all too 
willing to help history along, with the result that he draws 
many a lame and impotent conclusion. 

His argument is this: Christianity is in a minority in the 
United States. The religion of the American majority is 
democracy. Therefore it is not right for the churches to try 
to force the older forms, expressions and postulates of re- 
ligion upon the youth of the nation through public edu- 
cation. Nor is it true to say that public education is god- 
less and irreligious. Far otherwise: 

The public schools are the principal instruments for 

the perpetuation of religious values among us. In fact, 

the religion of public education is a more powerful 
factor in American life today than that of the churches. 

The only religion with which the great majority of 

American youth ever come into contact is the religion 

of public education where intolerance, bigotry and race 

prejudice are not at home. 
The attempt to restore formal Bible-study in public edu- 
cation and to extend the released-time plan for religious 
instruction is plainly un-American. Both run counter to 
the intent of the First Amendment to the Constitution, to 
the principle of separation of church and state. They are 
bound to destroy the inherent “religious” virtues of public 
education and to usher in another era of sectarianism, in- 
tolerance and race prejudice. Everyone knows that the 
Protestant parochial school ended in dismal failure, while 
the Catholic parochial school, which reaches only 43 per 
cent of Catholic children, is out of step with the American 
tradition—“an island within American life.” And so, let 
church pressure groups face the facts and realize once for 
all that religion belongs in the churches, not in the schools. 

The historical apparatus of the book establishes not one 
point of this argument. Neither does sound logic. The author 
utterly confuses the issue. It is mot, as he supposes, that 
religion cannot do without the help of education, but rather 
that education cannot do without the help of religion. The 
attack upon education-without-religion as godless is no mere 
name-calling. Such education is attacked because, being god- 
less and irreligious, it is maimed and palsied. Mr. Moehl- 
man tries to make us believe that church interests alone 
are the agitators against public education and for injecting 
religion into education. Has he failed to notice the severe 
criticisms which influential American lay leaders have aimed 




















at the sterile secularism of our educational system? Not a 
man of them is mentioned in his “selected” historical ref- 
erences. Still they are so numerous and prominent as to call 
attention to themselves. And they deny that Mr. Moehlman’s 
secularist public education is either in the genuine Ameri- 
can tradition or good for our democratic way of life. 

For obvious reasons, Catholics will agree with the authcr’s 
stand against Bible-reading in the schools. Nor will they 
consider the released-time plan an adequate substitute for 
authentie religious education. Nevertheless this plan, by 
recognizing the need of religion in education, marks a dis- 
tinct advance towards solving a problem that deeply con- 
cerns the welfare of the nation. Unfortunately, Mr. Moehl- 
man does not even recognize that there is a problem, and 
so his book is no more than another secularist tract which 
does neither religion nor education any good. 

ALLAN P. FARRELL 


TUSSAUD CREATION 


Gerarp Maney Hopkins: A Lire. By Eleanor Rug- 

gles. W. W. Norton and Co. $3.50 
THE POETRY of Gerard Manley Hopkins, S.J., appeals 
mainly, if not exclusively, to poets and highly trained read- 
ers. Within this limited sphere, his work has exerted an in- 
creasing influence since 1918, when Robert Bridges edited 
and published the first edition of Hopkins’ poems. Subse- 
quent publication of his Letters and Notebooks and Papers 
considerably enhanced his reputation and made available 
the material for a definitive biography, which his importance 
as a poet demands and the inspiring qualities of his genius 
and character make desirable. 

Unfortunately, the present biography is neither definitive 
nor accurate. Written in an uneven, occasionally sophomoric 
style, it gives little more than the dates in Hopkins’ life, 
none of the force and significance of his character. Worse 
still is the fact that, by innuendo, quotations out of con- 
text, misinterpretation and irony, it gives a distorted, mis- 
leading picture of Hopkins that would be almost ludicrous, 
were it not so untrue and, in places, even unfair. 

Born of Anglican parents, June 11, 1844, Hopkins studied 
at Highgate School and later at Balliol College, Oxford, 
where he came under the influence of men such as Jowett, 
Pusey, Liddon and Pater. A brilliant Greek scholar and 
original thinker, he became interested in Catholicism and, 
in 1866, under the guidance of Newman, he was received 
into the Church. Two years later he became a Jesuit. As a 
novice he destroyed his early poems, convinced that poetry 
was out of keeping with his religious vocation. In 1875, 
however, acting on a hint from his Rector, he commemora- 
ted the drowning of five Franciscan nuns aboard the 
Deutschland, which had foundered in the Thames estuary. 
In his poem, The Wreck of the Deutschland, Hopkins used 
a new or long-neglected poetic rhythm with which he con- 
tinued to experiment in poems written as time and health 
permitted. Most of these poems he entrusted to Robert 
Bridges, who published them almost thirty years after 
Hopkins’ death. When he died in 1889, aged forty-four, 
Hopkins’ poetic talent was known to few outside a small 
group of friends, such as Bridges, Patmore, Dixon, and one 
or two fellow Jesuits. 

Imaginative, undoubtedly eccentric, unpredictable in pulpit 
as well as classroom, Hopkins needed a balancing and guid- 
ing principle to give him some measure of stability. This 
he found in Catholicism and in his life as a Jesuit. Recur- 
ring illness and his natural eccentricity hampered his work 
in the warious parishes and schools to which he was as- 
signed. But despite a persistent sense of failure, despite 
periods of spiritual aridity, Hopkins strove generously, per- 
haps heroically, to become the one thing he really wanted 
to be—a holy Jesuit. And as he lay dying he could finally 
say: “I am so happy, I am so happy.” It was a happiness 
found only in the spiritual values Hopkins esteemed above 
all else. Until his future biographers approach Hopkins with 
an understanding of or at least a respect for those values, 
we cannot hope for a true, much less adequate, picture of 
a poet whose life was greater, more significant than his 
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Miss Ruggles shows little understanding of these values. 
We are told that, to become a Catholic, Newman “renounced 
freedom of inquiry”; that a strain of skepticism drove him 
“with suicidal logic”; that he had a “personal theology” 
and that he believed “with misplaced confidence that the 
truths of religion were to be found not in nature nor in his 
own reason but in the comparison of texts.” Newman’s 
conscience, Miss Ruggles asserts, stopped “just on the hither 
side of the line that divides the hypersensitive from the 
psychopathic, that of Hopkins went beyond.” She quotes 
Hopkins’ poem, The Habit of Perfection, and adds, with a 
verbal sneer, that “Hopkins’ last line refers directly to the 
highest office of the priesthood. His reference may be noted 
for what it is worth.” With Hopkins’ death, she says, Mow- 
bray Baillie, his intimate friend, lost his “sole point of con- 
tact with the irratio 

All the raw matter of biography is here—the names, the 
dates and much of Hopkins’ poetry. But insight, understand- 
ing, fairness are absent, with the result that the book pre- 
sents little more than a lifeless sketch amounting to a cari- 
cature. The true Hopkins is certainly not here. 

A. BIscHOFF 


Tue Guys on THE Grounp. By Captain Alfred Friend- 

ly. Duell, Sloan and Pearce. $2.50 
AT PRESENT we are at that point of the war where we 
can look back with satisfaction at the achievements of the 
past few years and forward with sanguine hopes towards 
years of successful peace. We have effected gigantic things 
with our manpower and machines; and this success, joined 
with the salutary lessons of error and necessity, augurs well 
for the future. It is with a sense of wonder that one reads 
in The Guys on the Ground of but one factor in this success 
—mechanical ingenuity and efficiency. 

The vastness and vigor of concept and execution on the 
part of the various Service units of our army are not new. 
They are but a modern expression of the dynamic drive that 
made pioneer Americans great builders. It becomes our duty, 
then, to use this war as a laboratory for tomorrow, appreci- 
ating its lessons of ingenuity, cooperation and hard work. 
Apply these same to the social and religious aspects of our 
life, and the problem of turning the sword back into the 
plowshare should not be too difficult. 

Such are the reflections one might make on reading this 
factual and enthusiastic report of our ground forces. Count- 
less examples of their ingenuity and “fightin’-hard” work in 
retrieving, repairing and, at times, remaking our aircraft, 
and in solving other problems of transportation and supply, 
offer a readable treat to one interested in mechanics. But to 
all there is a message of America’s potential greatness. 

Joun D. Boyp, S.J. 


Tue Gost Desert. By Mildred Cable with Francesca 

French. The Macmillan Co. $3.50 
FOR TIMID travelers alien to its vast areas of arid desola- 
tion, the Gobi Desert holds no irresistible fascination. Re. 
cent accounts reveal it is not a likely spot for a pleasant 
vacation in July or August. The bumpy expeditions described 
by the authors were ventured upon with something more 
sublime than holiday abandon. 

Packing a cargo of brightly bound Bibles, their heavy 
wooden cart rolled awkwardly through the guarded gate of 
Kiayukwan in the northern fold of China’s Great Wall. “It 
was necessary to carry books in seven different languages,” 
writes Miss Cable, “in order that the Mongol, the Chinese, 
the Turki, the Tibetan, the Manchurian, the Russian and 
the Arabic-reading Ahung should each be supplied with the 
Gospel in his own tongue.” 

With a singing blue-clad Chinese bash leading his puffing 
mules over waves of dazzling sand, the angels of light 
penetrated deeply “the largest wilderness area on the globe.” 
Many long years were spent carrying the torch to Ansi, 
Hami, Urumchi, Chuguchak and all the big towns on the 
trade routes. But their Christian zeal did not scorn the 
many tiny hamlets, and even isolated homes, far removed 
from the caravan tracks. 

Five times they traversed the entire length of the desert’s 
three thousand six hundred miles, “teaching, preaching, 
healing and imparting the good things of the Good News.” 

















Frequently their first reception in a town was hostile, even 
to the point of being stoned by Moslem antagonists. In the 
end, however, their own friendly spirit prevailed. 

In the squalid tents and shacks of peasants they squatted 
patiently, sharing frugal meals and the nasty nip of many a 
non-sectarian mosquito. From red-robed lamas they learned 
the history of famous shrines, and explored at Tunhwang 
the celebrated Caves of the Thousand Buddhas. As guests 
of Khan Maksud Shah, last of the Gobi Kings, they were 
regally entertained in the summer palace high in the cool 
hills of Aratam. 

Alone to the bandit chief, Ma Chung-ying, fell the du- 
bious honor of incurring their displeasure. For eight months 
during the Moslem Revolt of 1930 the cruel “Baby General” 
held them captive in his camp. Cured by their ministrations 
of wounds received in battle, the young cutthroat at last con- 
sented to their release. 

Spent by their labors in a field extremely difficult, the 
ardent missionaries reluctantly folded their tents. From the 
ravages of Communists on the march and the rumble of 
global war, they sought a haven behind the barrier-gate of 
Kiayukwan. In the Chapel of Meditation near the Lake of 
the Crescent Moon they wrote their scintillating memoirs. 
Nobody will question the jacket’s modest claim that theirs 
is probably one of the greatest books of travel published in 
a long time. MicHaeEL J. HarDING 


LakE MicHIGAN. By Milo M. Quatfe. LAKE SUPERIOR. 

By Grace Lee Nute. The American Lakes Series, edited 

by Milo M. Quaife. Bobbs-Merrill Co. $3.50 
THESE two in a group of books on the Great Lakes follow 
the highly successful first in the series, Lake Huron, a work 
in which Fred Landon set a considerable standard for his 
successors. The present books maintain very well the level 
of scholarship and the painstaking, exhaustive research with 
which the pages are filled. The Lake Huron volume, how- 
ever, excels its successors in style, with Lake Superior, I 
think, coming second. 

The editor’s hand is found in all the books—a hard task, 
but well done, to co-ordinate materials in such a way that 
one book may not unnecessarily overlap another, but yet 
that each may be adequately self-contained. 

Lake Michigan tells the essential story of the lake from 
the pioneers, hardy layman and zealous missionary, who first 
found and plied its waters or settled its shores, down to the 
present crowded days. The book tells the story well, and 
with a friendly human interest pervading. It is only when 
the author, in bursts of pseudo-patriotics, thinks he must 
let himself go with a “You better watch out!” addressed 
to Hitler and Hirohito, that he seems to sing out of choir— 
these things are too obviously plastered on. 

Lake Superior is a remarkable piece of enthusiastic writ- 
ing, and yet one with enthusiasm well controlled. Miss Nute 
is provided, through many years of devoted study of Lake 
Superior and of its attendant history, with the richest fund 
of knowledge imaginable. If she has omitted anything she 
knows about her favorite among the Great Lakes, it must 
have cost her a pang, for her pages teem with statistics on 
just everything. Her descriptions of nature, inanimate, plant, 
or animal, are done in easy-flowing, well tailored prose. Most 
interesting is her treatment of Indian lore and legend. 

Both these books (as also Lake Huron) suffer from the 
inferior end-paper maps. Line drawings within the text 
would serve immeasurably better. Rosert E. HoLtanp 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Liberal Arts College for Women. Fully Accredited. 
Conducted by The Sisters of the Holy Cross 
Address: Registrar, 2935 Upton St., Northwest 
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THEATRE 


THE NEW SEASON. Here is my first list, up to August 
31, compiled from producer’s plans of coming plays. 

Leve and the Census Taker, Edith Gordon, late Septem- 
ber: Men to the Sea, David Wolper, September 23. Hope 
for the Best, William McCleery, author, Jean Dalrymple, 
producer; While the Sun Shines, Terence Rattigan and 
George S. Kaufman, Max Gordon, early in September. The 
Visitor, Carl Randon, Herman Shumlin; Trio, Lee Simon- 


son; Leo Birinski’s The Day Will Come, Harry Green,: 


September. Our Fanny, Harry Segall, September 11; John 
Van Druten’s Mama’s Bank Account, with Oscar Homalka, 
October; Conrad Westervelt’s Down to Miami, Edgar Mc- 
Gregor’s production, September 11, Ambassador Theatre; 
The Perfect Marriage, Samson Raphaelson, with Miriam 
Hopkins and Victor Jory, Cheryl Crawford, October 4. 
Jed Harris announces three plays: Tucker’s People, by 
Elmer Rice; Frederick Wakeman’s Shore Leave; and Rita 
Lambert’s Home Fires. Other plays: Owen Davis’s Perfect 
Crime, Robert Keith and Irving Cooper; April in the Alley, 
Charles Washburn and Barney Girard, September; Lee 
Shubert, Lower North, Martin Bidwell, Max Jodin, August 
24; Ethel Barrymore in Embezsled Heaven, Theatre Guild. 
Gertrude Lawrence will star in Errand for Berenice, and 
Beatrice Lillie is scheduled for Billy Rose’s The Seven 
Lively Arts. Celest Holm is to have Bloomer Girl. A melo- 
drama, Dark Continent, will be sponsored by Bela Lugosi. 
Raymond Massey is starred in Guthrie McClintic’s produc- 
tion of Mr. Tutt; and Martha Scott leads in Rose Franken’s 
Soldier's Wife. Harry Krivit needs an eighteen-year-old 
girl to play a ten-year-old child in Panama Hattie. 
Another Theatre Guild offering is Anna and the King of 
Siam. Holiday for Girls, Harry Delmar’s scheduled offer- 
ing, is rehearsing; and Come Be My Love, with Walter 
Hampden, is having a tryout. Fulton Oursler’s mystery, 
The Ear of a Dead Girl; Channing Pollock’s The Profes- 
sor’s Alibi; and Jane Hinton’s /f a Body, in September. 
Henry Van Kirk and William Lord plan three plays: 
Tin Can Murder; Madame, His Mother and Overcast. Hand 
in Glove, Gerald Savory, September. Also Rose C. Feld’s 
Sophie Halenszik, American, George Ross. Sleep, My Pretty 
One starts in early Autumn, and Dwight Deere Wiman 
produces How Are They at Home?, Priestly’s new comedy. 
Anna Lucastra is scheduled to open August 30. Wings of 
the Morning and Who Sups with the Devil open at the 
New Hudson Theatre when the theatre is ready. Cohan and 
Evans are “resuming production” with Strange Reunion; 
and Polk County, a Negro comedy, starts in September. 
Musicals and other plays later. ELIZABETH JORDAN 


FILMS 


KISMET. Though I never saw the earlier version of this 
Edward Knoblock play, I have no hesitancy in prophesying 
that those who did will recognize little in the current glamor- 
ous extravaganza that resembles the original. Here is a 
fairy tale with sex, mounted in so much glitter and exag- 
geration that one suspects it was dreamt up in an Arabian 
nightmare—or, shall we say, it is just the result of Holly- 
wood imagination. For riotous, eye-filling, often exquisite 
Technicolor ensembles this picture has no current rival; 
however, there its claim to fame rests, since the story has 
been kicked about until an obviously sophisticated humor 
vies with unadulterated slapstick, and the swashbuckling 
routines of the scampish hero find serious competition in 
the amorous interludes. Ronald Colman gives another of 
his suave, poised performances as the beggar king, a lordly 
vagabond whose connivings, under the guise of destiny, raise 
him to Princehood and his daughter to the state of a Queen. 
Marlene Dietrich, as the husky-voiced harem charmer, is 
alluring in her Bagdadian poses and postures—excepting her 
dance on the harem floor ; after seeing it one feels she should 
stick to her singing. James Craig, Edward Arnold, Joy Ann 
Page and Hugh Herbert are some of the cast who whirl 
through this Oriental nonsense. Mature audiences are guar- 
anteed a colorful interlude packed with luscious shades and 
hues in this novel offering. (MGM) 


GREENWICH VILLAGE. Going back to speakeasy days 
of the 1920’s, this Technicolor musical paints a pseudo-pic- 
ture of the reputed gay life in New York’s Bohemian quar- 
ter. Don Ameche, William Bendix, Carmen Miranda and 
a newcomer, Vivian Blaine, are the principals in the story 
set in a village night-spot where a composer from the hinter- 
lands wins musical success and the girl after some dubious 
adventures. More reserve in some of the costuming and 
comedy would have improved the picture no end. Some 
new songs are introduced, with Whispering taking first 
place as the oldtime favorite. There are fun and tunefulness 
in this featherweight diversion geared only for adults. ( Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox) 


IN SOCIETY. Abbott and Costello fans will probably roll 
in the aisles over this one, but other cinemagoers may be 
left completely cold. Every old gag is pulled out and dusted 
off for the antics of two plumbers who mistakenly receive 
an invitation to a swank weekend party. Marion Hutton, 
Anne Gillis and Will Osborne’s band take care of the 
numerous musical numbers. Here is madcap mirth for the 
whole family. (Universal) Mary SHERIDAN 


PARADE 


THE unexpected always happens—thus runs an ancient 
proverb, a proverb which has few friends and many foes. 
.. . As far back as the time of Plautus, a hostile attitude 
was manifested toward the proverb. . . . Plautus, indeed, 
denied it i toto. His attitude was that the things one does 
not hope for happen more frequently than the hoped-for 
things. Further than that, however, he would not go... . 
Toning down the proverb drastically, Shakespeare ex- 
claimed: “Oft expectation fails, and most oft there where 
it most promises.” . . . Emerson developed a view quite close 
to that of Plautus. . . . In fairness to Plautus, Shakespeare, 
Emerson and the host of dissenters, it must be admitted 
that the proverb is a bit on the too-sweeping side. . . . To 
say that the unexpected always happens is tantamount to 
stating that the expected never happens—a position quite 
difficult to maintain since the expected does sometimes hap- 
pen. . . . The reason some individuals labor under the delu- 
sion that the unexpected always happens is that the unex- 
pected gets a great publicity build-up. .... Last week, as 
usual, the unexpected received generous newspaper notice. 
. . . In Indiana, a farmer tried to whip his pig. Instead he 
burned down his haystack. He swung a stick at the pig, 
missed, hit the haystack. A nail on his stick contacted a 
piece of tin, set up a spark. The spark got busy in the hay. 
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... In the attention given this incident the fact was forgot- 
ten that during the week many farmers hit their pigs with 
sticks without burning down their haystacks. . . . The unex- 
pected popped in numerous other spots. . . . In Normandy, 
a soldier stopped his jeep at a huge vehicle dump marked: 


* “Help Yourself to Parts.” When he returned from his hunt 


for this and that, he found his jeep had been stripped bare 
by other seekers of parts. . . . In Kansas City, a citizen kept 
his automobile in his front yard, feeling it was safe there 
since it had only three wheels. One night thieves carried a 
fourth wheel to the yard, and drove the car away. .. . In 
Atlantic City, a man arrested for gambling told the judge 
he had received a message from the Lord to play a certain 
number. The judge postponed his decision to see if the num- 
ber won, explaining: “If your number does not win that 
will prove your message didn’t come from the Lord, because 
the Lord wouldn’t give you a wrong number.” 


In this earthly life a man may do his best and still run into 
unexpected, disastrous results. . . . This is not the case with 
the life to come. . . . The individual who serves God on this 
earth can be sure of eternal happiness beyond the grave. 
. .- He does not have to fear the unexpected. . . . The Lord 
does not hand out any wrong numbers. Jonn A. Toomey. 











MUSIC 


THE PIANO remains the most popular of instruments; but 
it will be interesting to watch its future. The chief difficulty 
lies in the fact that the great pianists, such as Josef Hofmann 
and Josef Lhévinne, are getting on in years. The crowds 
are still drawn by their magnetism, and prefer them to the 
younger school of pianists who do not seem to have in- 
herited the same brand of genius. This was all very evident 
at the Lewisohn Stadium this summer. 

Lhévinne played the Tchaikovsky B-flat minor Concerto, 
and brought back his own special scintillating pianism. He 
has never been as popular with audiences as Hofmann; but 
the years have been more kind to him. He was in good form 
and has not lost his old charm, his vitality or his brilliant 
technique. 

Hofmann played Beethoven’s Emperor Concerto in E-flat 
Major. For the past ten years his audiences have been com- 
plaining, and have been saying: “He is not now what he 
used to be.” His concerts are always well attended, and this 
made me curious. I asked a famous pianist and colleague of 
Hofmann’s why he never failed to attend a Hofmann concert 
when in New York, and he said: “Hofmann has a special 
gift for handling and bringing out the inner voices of a 
composition. I have been studying Hofmann’s magic ‘inner 
weaving’ for years; but I have never been able to accom- 
plish the same effect.” This perhaps is one of the reasons 
why his following stays on. 

On Army and Navy Night at the Stadium, a thrilling 
spirit of youth pervaded the entire program. It lacked genius 
but it was modern and direct. The vim and vigor of the 
conductor, Warrant Officer Thor Johnson, even reached the 
old members of the Philharmonic. 

Of New Horizons, a work by a young Negro composer, 
Ulysses Kay, Mus. 2nd Cl. U.S.N., was given its first hear- 
ing. Somewhat original, it gave the feeling of wide open 
spaces, and, it seemed to me, rather a reminiscence of Ferde 
Grofé. 

Seamen 1/C, Whittemore and Lowe, the appealing two- 
piano team, made a hit with a group of solos composed for 
their medium by Albeniz, Cole Porter, Morton Gould, 
Strauss and Ravel; and again youth dominated in abundance 
as Sgt. Eugene List gave a magnificent performance of 
Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue. 

A stirring Tribute to Fighting Men concluded this pleas- 
ant evening under the stars. ANNABEL COMFORT 


CORRESPONDENCE 


MORE ON INSURANCE 


Epitor: Allow me to express appreciation of the courteous 
letter of Assistant Attorney General Berge in your issue of 
August 19. In his words, it is difficult, very difficult, to 
believe the insurance business is in violation of Federal laws 
which Mr. Chief Justice Stone stated “had nothing in their 
history to suggest they were intended to apply to insurance,” 
and in regard to which Representative Webb (speaking of 
the Clayton Act in 1905) said it “did not reach insurance 
companies, as the Supreme Court has held that their con- 
tracts are not interstate commerce”—and, further, that in 
the fifty years since the enactment of the Sherman Act it 
had not been thought to apply to the business of insurance. 
IT am encouraged by Mr. Berge to feel that some modus 
vivendi may be found. 

But Mr. William O’Toole objects to my challenging the 
accuracy of certain statements. He does not overcome the 
challenge by proof to the contrary. Instead he points an 
accusing finger at the Missouri Case, in which none of us 
takes pride—a matter in which it was demonstrated that the 
imitators of Judas Iscariot are found in every walk of life. 
His invitation to visit Albany and read of the life-insurance 
investigation of four decades ago does not tempt me to leave 
Atlanta’s pleasant climate in August. 

The fire-insurance business has not retreated; it is not 
“a combination in restraint of trade”; the executive secre- 


tary of a group handling less than fifteen per cent of the 
business does not speak for the entire business, and the 
record of the business entitles it to the confidence of the 
American people which it enjoys. 


Atlanta, Ga. Joun M. Harrison 


GI CIRCULATION 


Eprtor: I am a delegate from my own parish to our Fed- 
eration of Holy Name Societies of Essex County, represent- 
ing some fifty parishes, and I have read the article, How's 
Your GI Circulation, published in the August 5 issue of 
AMERICA. 

As a member of the Committee to Supply Chaplains with 
Catholic Literature, I was given the names of certain Chap- 
lains. (It is our method to send a small bundle of litera- 
ture with a letter to these Chaplains.) Of the five to whom 
I sent the material and letter, three have answered. And 
all three have made the same answer—‘“adequately sup- 
plied.” The other two are APO addresses and I have had 
no word from them. 

According to our Chancery office—where the names of 
the Chaplains I wrote to were obtained—only the Chaplains 
in isolated camps or stations are likely to be interested. We 
have used such names, as furnished to us, with the results 
ebtained above. Another member of our committee has met 
with the same results. 

In the past, when I was not in need of names, I did from 
time to time see requests in papers for literature. Now that 
we are trying to fill that need, it seems that nobody is in- 
terested. After reading your article, I thought someone 
might enlighten me as to what may be wrong. 

Newark, N. J. Fran« L. ZELINDER 


Epitor: The article by “A GI” in the August 5, 1944, issue 
is entitled Editors: How's your GI circulation? But the 
opening pare is wide of the mark, and stirs this com- 
ment by a GI Pfc who, astoundingly, was a militant Chap- 
lain’s Assistant, but who has lost his militancy for the very 
reason that your GI author set forth in the article: indif- 
ferentism. 

I have been a Chaplain’s Assistant for one year. In the 
beginning, the only literature was supplied third-hand 
through a soldier and his friends. There were no beads or 
tracts or Mass books present or available. I took it upon 
myself to write direct to the Knights of Columbus in Los 
Angeles, and did not so much as receive a reply. We do not 
receive the Diocesan papers. AMERICA arrived today—our 
first copy, and subscribed to by a GI. 

The question by “A GI”—‘“There are no atheists in fox- 
holes; is it equally true that there are no indifferent and 
neglected Catholics in the Army?”—is bad. There is no 
foundation for the trite and jingoistic statement that “there 
are no atheists in foxholes.” Consult the patients and men 
from overseas; observe how many attend services; listen to 
their conversation. While it is true that many individuals 
have been brought to the awful realization of a grave neg- 
lect of their religious life, these—too few—have had some 
training and foundation in early years. The seeking of so- 
lace based on animal fear is a poor substitute for a belief 
based on knowledge founded on religious teaching and faith 
in a Supreme Being. 

“A GI” stumbled on the phrase “indifferent Catholics in 
the Army.” Are they not the same indifferent Catholics who 
lolled along life’s easy way before the war? And as to their 
being “neglected,” do they sit on their haunches awaiting 
the second coming of Christ? 

The same indifferentism saw the fall of the Roman Em- 
pire, and the ruin of Catholic countries. I am mo prophet, 
but I fear for the future of America. 

GI Prc 


Soinewhere in Service 


(The views expressed under “Correspondence” are the views 
of writers. Though the Editor publishes them, he may or 
may not agree with the writer. The Editor believes thai 
letters should be limited to 300 words. He likes short, pithy 
letters, merely tolerates lengthy ones.) 
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Academy Mount Saint Vincent 
TUXEDO PARK, N. Y. 


Founded 1847—Chartered by the Regents 
A country school for girls twelve to eighteen 


years. Intensive College Preparatory and 
General Courses, Art, Music, Dramatics. 
Organized Athletics All sports in season 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 





College Preparatory and 
General Courses, Junior 
College, Secretarial and 
Medical S ecretary 
Courses, Boarding and 
Day. Sports, Advantage 
of Country Life in the 


Georgetown 
Visitation Convent 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Fully Accredited 
Junior College and High School 
for Girls with National Patronage 


145th Year 











ADDRESS HEAD MISTRESS National Capital. 
ACADEMY School Departments 
Elementary and High 
OF SAINT JOSEPH Affiliated with the 
sRENTWOOD. LONG ISLAND pore te 
NEW YORK oy oe pe 
mentel Music, Com- 
mercial Subjects; Exten- 


BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL sive Grounds; A 
FOR GIRLS Horseback Riding; 
door Skating Rink. 


Out- 
Address: Directress 














NEW TESTAMENT 


ORIGINAL RHEIMS-CHALLONER VERSION 
NEW 1942 EDITION WITH 


Imprimatur of Archbishop Francis J. Spellman, S.T.D. 

P iz » 

No Ik, Cut Finch.” ieitatien Leotmer, 00 CENTS 
At All Catholic Book Stores. Write for Circular AT43. 


33 Barclay St. C.WILDERMANN CO. New York 8, N.Y. 
THE DOUAY BIBLE HOUSE 























NOTICES jimmy 
} RATES 67 PER WORD. PAYMENT WITH ORDER: 


‘ 4 
} JESUIT HOME MISSION—ONLY A CHAPEL now. } 
} Help us to GROW. Small contributions are PRECIOUS ; 
pand WELCOME. Rev. John A. Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross § 
fama Durham, North Carolina. } 
4 

}DELICATE BOYS need not lose school year. 
> Tutoring and care. Catholic Boys’ Tutorage, 1610 N. Saw- |} 
 telle, Tucson, Arizona. > 
, 

4 


> 

WHO WILL MAKE tatting for tiny dresses for the Christ | 
| Child Society? Address: Convent of the Holy Child Jesus, ; 
}630 Riverside Drive, New York 31, N. Y. 














. 
MISSIONARY PRIEST in parish of four counties, four | 
Won't you help by prayers and | 
gifts? Rev. Louis R. Williamson, Hartsville, Carolina. 


RISH Books, Beleek China, Linens, 
Catalogue. Irish Industries 
(Near 65th St.), New York 21, N. Y. 





— 





AILOR. Your Clerical Tailor. H. DE MATTEI, 53 Park 
Place, New York 7, N. Y. (Formerly with John F. Mc 
Inc.) Clerical Robes, Cassocks, Monsignori Outfits, Sisters 
Cloaks and Mantles. 


SHOES. “Wright Arch-Preserver Shoes” for men—boys too. 
steady customens— } 


NN 
3 





we welcome your patronage. 11 





i i 


St., New York, N. Y. 
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THE WORD 


THERE is a tone of unusual affection in the Gospel of 
the fourteentii Sunday after Pentecost. In very beautiful 
language Christ is pleading with us to stop being silly, to 
stop worrying about the thousand and one little things that 
plague us and make our lives miserable (Matt. 6:24-33). 

It is a very touching style of pleading. Reading the Gospel 
(and reading it aloud three or four or five times in your 
family will do you far more good than reading this column), 
we can almost see a pleading smile on the face of Christ; 
see the homely friendliness of His gestures; see Him bend- 
ing down to get closer to the hearts of His listeners. 

“Look,” He is saying, “what are you worried about? Why 
all this dreadful anxiety about really unimportant things? 
Why all this discontent, all this fear and unhappiness? God 
loves you. You know that, do you not? He is a good God, a 
loving God. He wants His children to find happiness and 
peace. He wants His children to lead joyful lives. He has 
no intention of letting you starve or your children starve. 
He will not allow anything really to hurt you. 

“Look at the way He cares for the birds of the air. You 
mean far more to Him than they do. Do you really believe 
that the God who takes such loving care of little birds is 
going to forget His children, His own children? Look at 
the lilies of the field. They are beautiful, aren’t they? It is 
God who clothes them so beautifully. It delights Him to see 
them so beautiful. Look at the rich green garments of the 
grass of the field. God makes and loves that beauty, too. 

“But you, my dear, silly, worrying little ones, do you not 
realize that God is much more interested in you than in 
lilies and roses and waving green grass? Can you not get it 
through your heads that your Father in Heaven who loves 
you will supply you, too, with all that you need for joy and 
beautiful living and freedom and peace? He really will, if 
only you will give Him a chance. Serve Him well. Do His 
will in all things, and He will not let you want.” 

All very beautiful, you say, but if I do not go out and 
work and worry, will God miraculously feed and clothe me 
and my family? Wait a second! Christ has not said that 
man need not work and plan. Working and planning are 
ameng the laws of living. Christ does say: do not make 
material things, money and clothes and food and so on, the 
main things of life. He does say, and it is His promise: 
“Seek first the Kingdom of God and His justice and all these 
things shall be added unto you.” 

But it just does not work. How do you know? Have you 
tried it? There is the rub. Most of us have not the courage 
or the confidence to try it. Seek first the Kingdom of God. 
Give God first place in your life. Give to God all that God 
has a right to expect of you and you will find (it is Christ’s 
promise and we must believe it) that God will give you all 
you need for peace and happiness in life. 

Usually we reverse the order. We are much more con- 
cerned about our three meals a day than about food for our 
souls. We give more time to the morning grooming of face 
and hair than to the morning grooming of our soul to face 
the day. We are usually more worried about pleasing men 
than about pleasing God. We spend most of our energy on 
all other things, and then sometimes we give to God a very 
little share of what is left over. 

Parents will literally slave to give their children every 
material advantage, and sometimes fail to realize that the 
most important thing they have to give them is God and a 
training in the things of God, the example of their own 
saintly living. Actually, if we put God and spiritual things 
first, other things do lose their importance. We come to find 
that we need very little for happiness. 

Young people marry and decide they simply cannot afford 
children. They will wait until they can, and they wait and 
wait (sometimes in a state of perpetual mortal sin). Their 
needs grow as their selfishness grows. Then, when they are 
good and ready, they plan a child . . . and they wonder why 
the pattern of happiness is not in their lives. 

You may apply this Gospel to all of life, for it is a basic 
meditation. Do you want peace, happiness, joy? Then you 
must seek it God’s way. God first, and the will of God, the 
law of God, the things of God; then, “all these things shall 
be added unto you.” Joun P. DELANEY 
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ACTION THIS DAY, by the Rev. Roserr I. Gannon, 
S.J.. M.A. (Cantab.), S.T.D., Litt.D., L.H.D., the Presi- 
dent of Fordham University, is an appraisal of three recent 
works from the pen of the Archbishop of New York. 


* * * 


FREEDOM AND THE CAMPUS, by Francis J. Mc- 
Garricte, S.J., Professor of Philosophy, Seattle College, 
is a study of the relation between the “Four Freedoms” 


and free will. 
* a + 


ERIC GILL, by Barry Byrne, architect and art critic, 
discusses some issues raised by Eric Gill’s /t All Goes 
Together. 


+ * * 


INTERNATIONAL CARTELS AND WORLD 
TRADE, by Frepertck Haussmann, Ph.D., and DANIEL 
AHEaRN, J.S.D., is an arresting and thoroughly docu- 
mented demonstration of the proposition that “despite the 
current furor against them, the international cartels will 
increase in size, number and power in the postwar period.” 


: 7 + 


THE FUTURE OF EUROPE, by Frreprich BAERWALD, 
LL.D., Professor of Economics, Fordham University, and 
formerly a member of the German Ministry of Labor, is a 
balanced and discerning estimate of the shape of things 
to come. 


Regular subscription : 
Single copy (192 pages), $1.25; yearly, $5.00 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 





THE TORMENT OF FRANCE, by Evcene Baccrs, 
author of For the Heathen Are Wrong, is a suggestive 
discussion of a number of recent works dealing with events 
in France. 

. * * 


FREEDOM OF THE NOVELIST, by N. Evizasern 
Monroe, Ph.D., author of The Novel and Society, is an 
important contribution to the debate on the relations of art 
and morality. 


* * * 


RELIGION AND NATIONALITY, by Guivo Zernarrto, 
onetime Under-Secretary of State in Schuschnigg’s Gov- 
ernment, analyzes the elements of real and Ersatz religion 
in recent manifestations of nationality. 


* * * 


FORMAL TRAINING AND THE LIBERAL ARTS, 
by Joun E. Wiss, S.J., a former Dean of Freshmea, 
Georgetown University, gives a new turn to an old educa- 
tional discussion. 


* + * 


THE BOOK REVIEW SECTION contains more than 
eighty pages of interesting and scholarly discussions of out- 
standing works in the fields of current issues, biography 
and history, education, literature, philosophy and psychol- 
ogy, religion, science, socielogy and economics. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $4.50 to cover 
one-year subscription to Thought ............ 
or $1.00 to pay for the current number ......... 





TIS ae nan oe cee eek te Pe 
(Not available through agents) & 
—~ 
One Year’s Subscription, $4.50 ADDED cccccccccss adie e OPerTTT TS 
s 
Single Copy, $1.00 CITY AND STATE.... ee 
‘ > (Please add postal anit) 
THOUGHT - FORDHAM UNIVERSITY - NEW YORK 58, N. Y. 
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Jor the Seminarian and Clergy 


THE PASTORAL CARE 
OF SOULS © 


REV. ee MEYER, O.F.M. 
and Others 


Translated By 
Rev. Andrew Green, O.S.B. 
$3.00 





Like the Catholics in the United States, those of Germany live in a 
country that is dominantly Protestant, some parts almost entirely so, they 
have flourishing organizations of Catholic Action, and they have a well- 
trained zealous clergy. But certain new perils beset the faithful. Thus a book 
that discusses recent trends in Germany and points out enlightened remedies 
should be of interest and profit to American bishops and priests. 


Such is THE PASTORAL CARE OF SOULS. The authors, eminent 
German scholars, present various aspects of a program to deepen and ex- 
pand the Catholic faith of the people, with an insight into the roots of 
present dangers. The reader will spontaneously apply the considerations to 
conditions in our own country. 


The scope of the topics treated is evident from the chapter titles: 


A PROFOUND POINT OF VIEW THE VALUE OF CHRISTIAN ART 
by Rev. Wendelin Meyer, O.F.M. by Archbishop Conrad Groeber 
THE SPIRITUAL CONDITION OF OUR TIMES EFFECTIVE PREACHING 


by Monsignor Adolf Donders 





eee BRINGING THE PEOPLE TO THE CHURCH 
R 
ce ee Theda mn bee ico AND THE CHURCH TO THE PEOPLE 
. Theodore Steinbueche by Dr. Linus Bopp 
FORTIFYING THE FAITH CATHOLIC ACTION 
by Rev. Louis Koester, S.J. by Rev. Paschal Neyer, O.F.M. 
THEOLOGICAL SYNTHESIS PSYCHOLOGICAL CONDITIONS 
by Monsignor Martin Grabmann by Rev. Chrysostom Schulte, O.M.Cap. 
THE BIBLE AS A MOLDING FACTOR eg ng AG iowy | ees 
by Dr. Anton Stonner THE THREAT OF BOLSHEVISM 
THE DOGMATIC SCHOOLING OF THE PEOPLE by Dr. Conrad Algermissen 
by Dr. Michael Schmaus THE CATHOLIC REVIVAL 
INFLUENCE OF THE LITURGY by Dr. H. Fels 
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THE PASTORAL CARE OF SOULS will stir our lethargy, stimulate 
ouf,fervor, hearten our discouragement, implement our optimism, and en- 
lighten our zeal. 
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